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The Pennhurst, 
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Residence, 404 N. 


STREET, FI RST 


pais 


HAVE A VERY PLEASANT ROOM TO LET, 

with board, 708 Franklin Street. MARY S. SMITH. 

ANTED.—A MAN. (FRIE ND) WISHES THE 

care of an invalid gentlem: in. E xperience in 

mental derangement. First-rate city references. Address 
12, this Office. 





ANTED.—TWO MEN, ONE TO KEEP THE 
books of a Company, the other clerical work, both 

with a view of being interested in the Company. Friends, 
Salaries moder- 
ate. Address T. 
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Lansdowne, Pa. 





ARTIES DESIRING TO V Ist” T WASHINGTON 
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Washington, D. C. 


| 68 68 DAY TO MEXICO, “CALIFORNIA, 
and return, $475.00. 14 days, and 
over 2,000 miles in Mexico. This will be made a very 
desirable trip for the money. Leaving First month 31, on 
7 p. m. train, B. & O. R. R. For further information, ad- 
dress REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 
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Richards & ‘Shourds, Jobbing attended to | 


CARPENTERS, BuILpERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 

1125 Sheaff St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

Charles W. Richards, 1 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 





Young Friends’ Association. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association 
of Philadelphia, will be held in the Central School Lex 
ture Room, rsth and Race Streets, First month ro, 1898, 
at 8 p. m. 


PROGRAM. 


1. CuristiAN MAkTyRDOM 
A. Comly. 

ll. ExTRAcTs FROM AN OLD Book : 
POSED BY Joun WHITING. 
Speakman Webster. 

All are invited. 


ISABEL 


in Russia.”” By Helen 
PERSECUTION Ex 
Presented by Emma 


CH AMBE RS, Secretary 


Lectu res—1897- 8 


Aaron M Powell Editor of The Philan 
: * thropist, will accept a 


limited number of lecture engagements. 
New Lecture 
“Life and Times of William Lloyd Garrison.’ 
Orner Lectures: 
I. “ Wendell Phillips.”’ 
Il. ‘* Whittier.” 
III. “George Fox.”’ 
IV. “* New Glimpses in Europe.”’ 
V. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 
V1. “ Purity and the White Cross.” 
VII. “‘ The National Drink Problem.”’ 
Address for dates and terms, THE 
United Charities Building, N. Y. 


PHILANTHROPIST, 


Pa. | 
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| jist for this purpose, 


1898. 
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Publishers’ Department. 


*,* The offer of the 


zine, 


INTELLIGENCER, Century Maga 
and Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, for 
shall be fill further 
Ful: details of the offer can be consulted in the 
weeks back. The 


50. 


is still open, and we 


$7.50, glad to 
orders. 
advertisements printed a few retail 


price of the three would be gz 





*,* We were mistaken in saying that the “‘ Volume ”’ 


of the Atlantic Monthly begins with Eleventh month. 
It runs with the calendar year, beginning with First 
month. 


*.* We have had a number of new names within the past 
ten days, to begin with the New Year. 
welcome. 


rhey are always 
, by 
and not only 


Some names are lost to us, unavoidably 


death, by the consolidation of families, etc., 


do we desire to fill these vacancies, but té increase our 


list. 


*,* A friend asks us whether we to let the 
price of the eleventh, the free copy, in a Club of ten, be 
divided up, so that each person will pay $1.82. 


to this 


are willing 


We reply 
that it is a matter which we leave entirely to the 
Club-getter. He, or she 


It makes no odds to us, and we do not inquire 


, is entitled to eleven copies for 
$20.00. 
If it is preferred by 
the Club-getter to distribute his two dollars among all the 
members of the club, we have no objection. 


* The Title-Page and Index for 1897 will be supplied 


, when ready, to all whose names we have upon our special 


and to any others who wish it. 


We 
it ready in the course of this month, if possi- 
ble. 


*,* If any one among those who send us clubs, (x 


names or more), desires a Boston Binder now, we shall 


be glad to send one, free of charge. 


*,* We never intentionally continue a paper, not in ar 


rears, when it is ordered to be stopped. Where sub 


| scribers are deceased, and the paper on that account is 


| to be discontinued, we 


other words, it must inspire confidence. 


should be so notified. In many 
families (as we are glad to say), the paper is continued, 


notwithstanding the decease of the one who took it. 


*,* Some copies of the paper are gift copies sent by 
one person to another. In these cases, of course, we look 
to the sender for payment, and for instruction, if desired 
to be discontinued. But excepting these, we keep all our 
accounts, individually, with those who actually receive 
the paper. We do not look to club-getters for payment 
one year, on lists which they forwarded the previous year 
if the subscription be not paid, we send bill to person who 
paper. 
agents for us, but for the 


receives the We regard the club-getters not as 
subscribers whose names and 
money they send. 


*,* The value of persistent advertising is not always 


appreciated. ‘One reason,” says Advertising, of Cin- 
‘why occasional or trial advertising does not pay 


is due to lack 


cinnati, ‘ 
of confidence by the public. No matter 
how good the reputation of a firm at home may be, it 
must make a name wherever it would do business. In 
This can be 


done by constant advertising, as the public thus becomes 


| familiar with the name or article advertised, and gradually 
| becomes acquainted with the advertiser. 


This is sound reasoning. Persons gain confidence in 


an advertiser by seeing that he is permanent. 

































































































i FRIENDS? 


‘Siaiailiiainte Ciitee’. 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends 
Send for Catalogue 


Friends’ Contral School. 


FIFTEENTH AND RACESTS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 
college. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on Application 


IP rincipals 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


There are a few vacancies for children of Friends, 


those with one parent a member are included). 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal 
Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


rmediate, High S« ae, 
Pr reparatory Classes. 
for catalogue containing some Me = ars, 
references, and letters from parents 


rOMLINSON, Principal. 


Primary, Int 
and College 


ARTHUR H. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLS. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Friends’ ‘Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 








Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
Under the Care of Friends. Begins its 23d Year, Ninth 

Month 6, 1897. 

Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Departments. 
A day school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for college, busi 
ness, or teaching. For Catalogues, address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 

Kennett nee Penna. 


“Abington F riends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anv Day Pupits or Born Sexes. 


to miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 

course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 

ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 

attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for dirculars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principai, 

Or Jenkintown, Pa 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


UNION TENGHERS’ AGENCIES. OF AMERICA, 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La. ; 
New York, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 

San Francisco, Cal. ; Chicago, Ill.; St. 

Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colorado. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., 


[here are thousands of positions to be filled within the 
next few months. 


Address all applicetions to Union Tracnuers’ AGEN 


cres, Saltsburg, Pa 
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The tender skin of in: 
fants and children 


should come in con: 


tact with only the 
purest of Soaps. 


99 &, per cent Pure 





Flavoring Extracts. 


tract of Vanilla is made from true Mexican Vanilla Beans. 





2, 4, 8, 16, and 32 ounces. 


Drug Millers, 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
and Druggists. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. | 


With Extracts from her Journal, and 
Selections from her Writings. 





r2mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits Price, 
$1.00, postage paid | 


For Sale by 
Biysid BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. } 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG BY A FRIEND. 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH. 


** Broad and charitable in spirit.”—Aritish Friend. 
** Hope it may be widely circulated.” — 7he Friend. 
Will abundantly reward perusal.”’"— Friends’ Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 





| 
' 


** Hope it will be on many Friends’ tables.”"—Friend. 
‘ Eastern sky-glow on every page.”—Friends’ Quar- 
terly. 
** Full of fascination.” —British Friend. 
LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and through all Booksellers. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 





ward Grubb, M. Price so cents. 
cents. 

Tue Quaker Ipeat. Sy Francis Frith. 
cents. Paper, 35 cents. 
postage. 

Tue Quakers. Sy F. Storrs Turner. 
15 cents extra for postage. 

Quaker Pictures. Two volumes. By W. 
Price $2.00. 20 cents extra for postage. 

—— BrioGRAPHICAL Seruizs, rt Elizabeth 

, John G. Whittier, William Al John Bright, 
Pour Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler. Paper, each 27 
cents. 3 cents extra by mail. 


Cloth, 60 
5 cents extra on each for 


Price, $1.75, 


Whitten. 


The above books are publishe d in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., » Philad’a. a. 
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Please mention Pumas” loves ieeet.- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. Thes ts of value to us | 
and to the advertiscrs. 
i 





Trusting ‘that you will always insist upon getting ours, which, if 
your storekeeper will not supply, you can order direct from 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


FOURTH AND RACE STREETS, 


| Historical Collections Relating to Gwy- 


Ours, of all kinds, are perfectly pure, free 
from artificial coloring, highly concen- 
trated, and perfect in flavor. Our Ex 
They are put up in bottles holding 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
BOOKS BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 





RECENTLY ISSUED. 


nedd, (Pennsylvania). Second edition. 

Pp. vii. and 456. With three Etchings 

by Blanche Dillaye, and five other illus- 

trations. Price, net, $4.00. By mail, 
$4.23. 

This book, originally issued in 1884, has been long out 
of print. A second edition, limited in number, has again 
been printed from type. The work has been revised and 
expanded. The geneological chapters refer to many 


well-known families, especially Evans, Roberts, and 
Foulke. 





IN PREPARATION. 


Descendants of Samuel Spencer, of Upper 
Dublin, Pennsylvania. This will be a 
volume of about 250 pages, Illustrated. 
Limited edition from the type. The 
price will be $3.00 net, with postage 
charge added if sent by mail. It is 
already partly printed, and the author 
hopes to have it ready by Fifth month 
1. The geneological details include 
many well-known families. 


The Family of William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania. This is in press, and 
will be ready early in the Autumn. It 
will be the most authoritative and com- 
plete Domestic Biography of William 
Penn's ancestors and descendants. It 
will be freely illustrated. A _ limited 
edition from the type. 

Orders or correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to 
HOWARD M. JENKINS, 


(or Gwynedd, Pa.) gat Arch St., Philadelphia. 





Writing Papers, 


Envelopes of every description 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. 
613 Walnut St. 


STATIONERS. 
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Established 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. § 





A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
I. 

THE tame will come when a few words spoken with 
meekness, humility, and love, shall be more acceptable 
than volumes of controversies, which commonly destroy 
charity, the very best part of all true religion. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From his letter to Dr. Tillotson, (afterward Archbishop 
of Canterbury), Eleventh month 1865. 


22 


FAREWELL, OLD YEAR. 


FAREWELL, Old Year, we walk no more together ; 
I catch the sweetness of thy latest sigh ; 

And, crowned with yellow brake and withered heather 
I see thee stand beneath this cloudy sky. 


Here in the dim light of a gray December, 

We part in smiles, and yet we met in tears ; 
Watching the chilly dawn, I well remember 

I thought thee saddest born of all the years. 


I knew not then what precious gifts were hidden 
Under the mist that veiled thy path from sight ; 

I knew not then that joy would come unbidden, 
To make thy closing hours divinely bright. 


1 only saw the dreary clouds unbroken, 
I only heard the splash of icy rain ; 


And in that winter gloom I found no token 
To tell me that the sun would shine again. 


O dear Old Year! I wronged a Father's kindness ; 
I would not trust him with my load of care, 

I stumbled on in weariness and blindness. 
And lo! he blessed me with an answered prayer ! 


Good-by, kind Year, we walk no more together, 
But here in quiet happiness we part ; 
And from thy wreath of faded fern and heather 
I take some sprays and wear them on my heart. 
— Christian Age. 


THE NEW YEAR. 
Another year is dawning ! 
Dear Master, let it be, 

In working or in waiting, 
Another year with thee. 


Another year of progress, 
Another year of praise ; 
Another year of proving 

Thy presence ‘‘all the days.”’ 


Another year is dawning ! 
Dear Master let it be, 
On earth, or else in heaven, 
Another year for thee. 
—Frances R. Havergal. 


HoME-LIVED religion, like home-made bread, is 
the best.— Christian Leader. 








| attention. 


| demned. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 1, 1808. 


\ Number 1. 


“HUGH WYNNE.” 
THERE has very lately come from the press a story of 
the life of the people of Philadelphia in a former day 
of such a character that it challenges the attention of 
Friends. Concerning ourselves somewhat with cur- 
rent literature, we cannot well ignore this book, for it 
deals with principles, doctrines, persons and events 
with which we are historically connected, and in which 
we continue to be intimately concerned. Though 
called a historical novel, it is, in fact, more than an 
ordinary narrative of adventure and experience—it is 
also a study of life, in which questions social, ethical, 
and religious, regarded as highly important by the So- 
ciety of Friends, are definitely involved. The whole 
force and weight of the novel, it may be candidly said, 
bears upon testimonies held by Friends. 

We are referring, of course, to the book, “ Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker.” The author, Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell, one of the most eminent of Philadelphia’s many 
distinguished specialists in medical science, is a writer, 
also, whose fame as such may perhaps outshine that 
which he has acquired as a physician. Dr. Mitchell 
has written previously short stories in which there 
were Quaker characters; he now writes a two-volume 
book in which the principal figure is a Friend by birth- 
right and education, around whom there are grouped 
half a score perhaps of other Friends, and whose car- 
eer, in which we are invited to be interested, is not 
only influenced in the most definite and important 
manner by the views, the usages, and the habits of 
the Friends, but is rounded out and perfected by his 
departure from them. 

Here is a thesis, which, as we have said, challenges 
Here is the system which to us seems good 
employed with much literary art as an essential feature 
of a widely-read book, and so presented—to a multi- 
tude of readers, of course—that the climax of the story 
necessarily leaves the system disapproved and con- 
We live in the great Commonwealth which 
William Penn founded, and in the City—the “ Quaker 
City *—where his statue rises high above all else; 
nevertheless, it is true that this study of the people 
with whom he fellowshipped, and of the religious sys- 
tem which he in no small measure established, tends 
to the conclusion that his order of life is good only to 
be shaken off and abandoned. 

The hero of this story, Hugh Wynne, himself gives 
us the narrative. It is told mainly “in the first per- 
son,” and told quite simply, with much animation, and 
with a good reproduction of the time, the atmosphere, 
in which the events occur. Hugh is the son of a plain 
Friend of Philadelphia, and was born here about 1753. 
They are Welsh by descent—which blood, very right- 
ly, Dr. Mitchell highly estimates—and there is in the 
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possession of kinspeople still resident in Wales an old 
estate, “ Wyncote,” which has an important part in 
the plot. Hugh’s experience at school is sketched 
at David Dove’s, and at the old Academy, on Fourth 
Street below Arch, progenitor in a sense of the pres- 
ent University. He finds his childhood clouded by 
the severity and coldness of his father, but relieved 
somewhat by the lively affection of his mother. He 
reaches manhood just before the Revolution. He 
does not share the Friends’ view concerning war. He 
sympathizes with the revolutionary movement, and is 
drawn into it. He is dealt with and disowned by the 
Friends. After the war has been two years and a half 
in progress, and the British have possession of Phila- 
delphia, in the autumn of 1777, he escapes from the 
city, joins General Washington’s army, is in the bat- 
tle at Germantown, is made prisoner there, narrowly 
escapes death in the vile provost-prison at Sixth and 
Walnut Streets, escapes again, and in the later course 
of the war becomes an officer on Washington’s staff. 
In the end he triumphantly secures the object of his 
affections, the much-courted heroine of the story, 
Darthea, and they are married, down at Christ Church, 
by Bishop White, on nearly the last page of the book. 

This outline, though brief, and necessarily bare of 
detail, discloses the import of the story. It is the rela- 
tion of Hugh Wynne’s Quaker boyhood, his revolt 
against the conditions of his home, his enjoyment of 
a greater liberty of life, and his willing severance of 
the tie of the Friends’ membership. That this sever- 
ance occurs in the face of the Revolutionary events is, 
so far as the book is a study of Quakerism, an inci- 
dent only; another epoch would have served as well to 
bring about Hugh’s break with his father’s people— 
which, from the first, is seen to be inevitable. 

Having thus devised the structure of his story, Dr. 
Mitchell is committed to the thesis that the Friends’ 
system did not, in 1775,—and by implication does not 
at all,—serve the needs of human experience and so- 
cial organization. The position he assumes as to this 
is final. He presents us a candid, earnest, generous 
boy, who finds that the conditions into which he is 
born depress and discontent him, and so makes his 
way into those which afford him more happiness. The 
book thus becomes a polemic. It is not merely a 
We cannot pause here to 
refute the argument, to set forth the reasons which 
have induced men and women of great and undenied 
excellence to assert that self-control is better than in- 
dulgence, simplicity higher than luxury, and a clean 
life more to be admired than playing cards, drinking 
wine, and fighting duels or battles. We must, for the 
present content ourselves with the remark that such 
views have been, and are, extensively and firmly held. 

We have not overestimated the dominance which 
the plan of the story exerts upon its development. The 
author may have been, and perhaps was, unconscious 
of prejudice against the Friends, and he has civilly en- 
deavored to dispense a commending word here and 
there, in passing, as for example, when he calls Ar- 
thur Howell an “able and tender-minded man,” and 
describes James Pemberton as pleading with him in 


novel; it is an argument. 
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a way “gentle and considerate.” But the theory of 
his story is that the Quaker system is one not to be 
enjoyed or endured. The lesson of his hero’s ex- 
perience is nearly as obvious as that laid out by John 
Bunyan, for the Pilgrim whose Progress he saw 
in his dream,—a progression from the undesirable to 
the desirable, from a dismal to a delightful condition. 
The consequence is plain. Employing an expressive 
if inelegant phrase of current vernacular, the book has 
no use for the Friends. The requirements of the 
plot, the ever-present sense of the story’s tendency, 
exclude them from being either justified or rewarded, 
as the surviving good characters in the story all ulti- 
mately are. Though they appear to be placed on trial, 
yet really, as in the ancient inquisition, judgment has 
gone against them from the beginning. 

The allusions to the Friends, throughout the book, 
but especially in the first volume,—the second is chief- 
ly concerned with military operations,—are generally 
consistent with the main thesis, and there are some, 
which we cannot here pause to point out in detail, very 
unpleasing. But above all unsatisfactory is the char- 
acter assigned to Hugh’s father. Here, indeed, is the 
crucial point in the study of the Friends. The plot 
requires that John Wynne shall show forth in his 
qualities that unendurable system which Hugh is to 
revolt against, and thus he is presented as the type, 
the typical character, of the Friends. James Pember- 
ton, Arthur Howell—all others—simply gather about 
him in the dramatic grouping. However endurable 
they may be, not they, but he represents the spirit of 
Quakerism. Now John Wynne is a repellent man. 
In line and tint he is portrayed unpleasingly. Though 
the description is put into the mouth of his son, and 
only child, in a professed memoir for the latter’s chil- 
dren, John Wynne is shown as one gloomy, passion- 





ate, hard, and narrow. Standing in view of his fath- 
er’s grave, Hugh is made to utter the bitter reproach 
that they “ were all through life as completely apart 
as if no tie of a common blood had pledged them to 
a common affection.” To emphasize the father’s de- 
fects, Hugh’s mother is depicted with many charms— 
as a person affectionate, impulsive, and attractive, and 
to further deepen the contrast she is shown as one not 
holding seriously or sympathetically the views of the 
Friends, but connected with them in slight measure 
except through the circumstance of her marriage. 
Apart from the general condemnation of the 
Friends which the character of John Wynne implies,— 
and which we have declined to consider here,—is it 
fair or true to present him as a type of the Quaker 
father? Unquestionably not. It is most unfair, most 
untrue. No one is likely to pretend that in any class 


of society, under any form of religion, in any time, 
the domestic relations have been more often beautiful 
than among Friends, or that as between parents and 
children there has been, as a rule, more recognition of 


the ties of natural affection. The Friends, withdrawn 
from many indulgences and exposures of life, have 
been especially a people of the home, and they have 
not failed to make the home endurable. No doubt, 
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there have been Quaker fathers,—no doubt there were 
some in the Revolution, and before and since,—who 
were harsh and hard, and who could not or would not 
permit their affection for a son to be seen and felt, but 
if such have been, we dare to say that their qualities 
were less distinctive and typical than in the world at 
m large. 

It has been said that the book does not caricature 
the Friends. We will say that it does not baldly or 
grossly do so, unless in the character of John Wynne, 
though there are places in which the misapprehension 
of simple facts concerning them assumes nearly the 
proportion of caricature. In the main, the book is 
dignified, and proceeds with the gravity becoming a 
serious theme. It would have been an artistic fault to 
have made Hugh Wynne harsh or embittered in his 
story, and we have him presented, instead, as one who 
has brought from his Quaker parentage and training 
a thoughtful mind and a kindly temper. There are 
some places where the language he is made to use 
seems true to nature. One of these is where he de- 
scribes an interview with his aunt, and he remarks of 
the religious gatherings of his father’s family, “ at 
times in total silence,” that this “was spoken of by 
the Friends as ‘ religious retirement.’”” There seems 
here—does there not?—the appearance of a sneer. If 
so, it is a false note. Hugh Wynne would have known, 
of course, the spiritual import of the Friends’ gather- 
ing in silence, and unless he differed from nearly ev- 
eryone who was ever reared a Friend, he would not 
have spoken of it offensively. Of those who have 
gone, at one time or another, from among the Friends 
into other fields, it is rare that one is found who does 
not retain and cherish in large measure that root- 
principle which George Fox taught, and which the 
“religious retirement”? in Hugh Wynne’s father’s 
house signified. 

But we must proceed. The plan of the book, as 
has been sufficiently said, fixes the course the story 
must take. Let us look at some details. Among the 
errors and misconceptions as to the Friends, some, no 
doubt, should have been avoided. First and fore- 
most, the sub-title of the book appears a misnomer, 
even in the light of Hugh Wynne’s own explanations, 
at two places in the first volume. “ Free Quaker ”’ is 
a definite name, meaning a distinct organization of 
persons; it was adopted by, and has been fully yielded 
to certain Friends, disowned in the Revolution for 
military activity, who formed their own Society, and 
built the house at Fifth and Arch Streets. Hugh says 
explicitly that he never joined them. He adds to his 
explanation, however, what we are bound to remark 
here, a few words implying that Owen Biddle re- 
mained with Samuel Wetherell, Clement Biddle, and 
others, in the “ Free Quakers,” as late as the writing 
of the narrative, which must have been well on into 
the 19th century. Owen Biddle made acknowledg- 
ment to the Friends as early as 1783, was received 
back, and remained with them, an exemplary mem- 
ber, to his death. 
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The account of the evening meeting at the Bank 
meeting-house is a chapter of errors in detail, so far 
awry that the most grave amongst us must smile. It 
is described as being one of some “ occasional night 
meetings in the middle of the week;” both men and 
women are present; without any mark of transition 
from the meeting for worship, the business begins, 
and “offenders” are dealt with, and disownments 
practically decided upon. It hardly needs be said 
here that the mid-week meeting was then held in the 
forenoon; that such a disciplinary procedure would 
occur, not in an ordinary meeting, but in a monthly 
meeting, the times. of whose assembling were stated 
and fixed, and never in the evening; that there would 
be a distinct break btween the religious and business 
meetings; and that in the latter the men and women 
would sit separately. The whole affair is hopelessly 
“out of drawing,” as described. The speeches put 
into the mouths of the Friends—mostly prominent 
and well-known persons—are unlike anything, prob- 
ably, which any of them ever delivered, and Nicholas 
Waln is especially ill-used, for the remarkable prayer 
of renunciation, which he is said to have offered, upon 
giving up his professional career, and entering upon 
a serious life, is here put in a mutilated, but still recog- 
nizable form, into the mouth of the uncouth imagin- 
ary person called Israel Sharpless, who “ prayed at”’ 
Hugh. Nicholas Waln, as is well-known, was a cul- 
tivated and graceful man, who would not have spoken 
in the way he is represented. Daniel Offley, the 
blacksmith, is represented as a mature man, active in 
the meeting. He was, in fact, a youth, twenty years 
old, at the time described, and his prominence in busi- 
ness in the meeting, as represented, is highly improb- 
able. James Pemberton is made to act as Clerk, but 
he did not belong to the Northern District, but the 
Middle, while Nicholas Waln belonged to the South- 
ern. Neither of them would have been engaged in 
monthly meeting business at the Bank meeting-house. 
One person in the meeting, when Samuel Wetherell 
speaks, makes the remark that “ it is not usual for dis- 
owned persons to openly protest!” Decidedly, we may 
say not. When it is consideredthat a person under deal- 
ing could not attend the meeting for discipline during 
the pendency of his case, and that after disownment 
he would not be admitted any more than any other 
non-member, the observation seems just. Lastly, in 
this connection, the house itself is miscalled the “ Bank 
Hill;” it was simply the “ Bank,” and the “ Hill” 
meeting was that on Pine Street. 

A few more points, in reference to the Friends, re- 
quire notice. John Wynne calls Hugh into his room 
and tells him that his case, coming from the overseers, 
will “be laid before the quarterly meeting for disci- 
pline.” The quarterly meeting would have nothing 
to do with the case, of course, except on an appeal. 
The slaves of Hugh’s father are repeatedly mentioned. 
But the movement among the Philadelphia Friends 
for the emancipation of their slaves, begun in 1758). 


(Continued on page 9.) 
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MIND, SOUL, SPIRIT. 
Inquiry having been made by a reader of the INTELLIGENCER 


as to the distinction between the use of the names above, 


a friend has prepared for us the following notes, representing | 


his view : 
MIND. 

the understanding; the power that conceives, judges 
or reasons; also the entire spiritual nature; the soul.” 

Soul. ‘“ The spiritual, rational and immortal part 
in man; that part of man which enables him to think, 
and which renders him a subject of moral govern- 
ment.” 

Spirit. “ Life, or living substance considered in- 
dependently of corporeal existence; an intelligence 
considered apart from any physical organization or 
embodiment.” 

Thus Webster defines the three words, and we find 
but a slight shade of difference in them; each in its 
order being an evolution of the other. 

Turning to the Scriptures we find a similar blend- 
ing of meaning in the use of these words. Thus the 
word mind is used in its restricted sense in Mark 14: 
72: * Peter called to mind the words of Jesus.” In 
Genesis 26 : 35: Esau’s marriage is aid to have been 
“a grief of mind unto Isaac and Rebecca.” Many in- 
stances might be cited of this use of the word mind to 
indicate simply an emotion of the intellect. Mind in 
the sense of soul is not so generally used, though it 
is evidently implied in the declarations, “ Serve Him 
with a willing mind,” “ With the mind I serve the law 
of God.” Soul is used in the sense of mind in Deuter- 
onomy 11:18: “ Ye shall lay up these words in your 
heart and in your soul.” Psalms 57:18: “ Their soul 
abhorreth all meat”; Proverbs 16:24: 
“ Pleasant words are sweet to the soul”; Proverbs 19 : 
2: “ That the soul be without knowledge is not good.” 

In the following passages Paul uses mind in the 
sense of spirit: 1 Corinthians 2: 16: “ For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord, that he should instruct 
him? But we have the mind of Christ.” 
memorable interview with 


maner of 


the woman of Samaria 


(John 4), clearly sets forth the purest meaning of 
spirit in his explanation that “ God is spirit,” and must 


be worshipped in spirit. And Paul, who uses the 
word almost as often as do all the rest of the Bible 
writers together, in almost every instance designates 
by it the power and will of God. This he plainly sets 
forth in 1 Corinthians 2: 9 and 10, where he speaks of 
“ Things which eye saw not and ear heard not. And 
which entered not into the heart of man. Whatsoever 
things that God prepared for them that love him. 
Unto us God revealed them through the spirit; for 
the spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things of 
God.” Yet in close connection with this he uses the 
‘word spirit for mind: “ For who among men knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of the man which 
is in him.” 

Paul thus clearly distinguishes the significance of 
the word in the one sense as the intellect of man, in 
the other as the mind of God overruling the intellect. 
In this sense Friends recognize the spirit as an ever- 
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“ The intellectual or rational faculty in man; | 


Jesus, in his | 


' 

| present monitor in the human mind. As Jesus Chris 
| declared: “I came from heaven not to do mine ow: 
will, but the will of him that sent me,” we use the 
phrases “ the mind of Christ,” or simply “ the Christ,’ 
to mean the spirit of God, active in the human min¢ 
as distinguished from the same operative Power active 
in the physical universe. I use the term human min( 
here advisedly, because the mind is the supreme fac. 


ulty in man. Th mind is not a machine capable. oj 


| 


at all, but is speculation about, or theory of, religion 
All true religion is highly intellectual, since it is the 
conforming of the human mind to the Divine mind 
Scientifically this only is intelligence. 


W. M. J. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS IN INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
( Conclusion.) 
TENTH MONTH 
meeting in Friends’ Meeting-house. 


had a deep searching time, and all appeared willing to 
be faithful. The silent waiting, and earnest secret 
prayers were not in vain. ‘The rich blessing came 
Lips were opened both in testimony and prayer. The 
gospel has not lost its force; it is just as powerful as 
ever it has been. It is not new doctrine we want and 
need, but the Holy Ghost power. 
stnadard instead of pulling it down; and pray God to 
lift us all up into a higher and holier life; then the fear 


was when Jacob put away strange gods and set his 
face towards Bethel, that the fear of God fell upon the 
nations around. 

20th.—Attended Fourth-day meeting. | Member: 
of other branches of the church were with us. This 
also was a meeting of great favor and power. All 
praise to the great Head of the church! 


Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee, who had 
been at Camden. They gave an interesting account 
of their visit, and also of friends we had met there. 
On account of my husband’s health at this time, 
it was a question what we had better do. Levi Wood 
had kindly offered to take us to the Monthly Meeting 
at Milton; and I had contemplated visiting all the 
meetings in the Quarter; so it was with deep thought 
and earnest desires to be rightly led that we turned 
our faces towards home. This last evening, before 
we left the friends here, many of them came in and 





spent it with us. We had a precious time together 
I have no power to express our gratitude for the mani- 
fold favors they so cheerfully bestowed, at various 
times and in different ways. 

21st.—We bade adieu to Margaret and her kind 
and helpful granddaughter, Lolo. Levi took us to 
the station. After parting with him, and sitting wait- 
ing for the train that was late, the different fields oi 





only one expression, and when the phrase “ intellec-# 
tual religion ” is used in an opprobrious sense it is a 
| misnomer. That which is often so-called is not religion 


19TH.—We attended an appointei(| 
The W. M. min- 
ister was with us, and also others not of our fold. We 


We must lift thek 


of the Lord will come upon the people around us. Itf 


In the afternoon at Levi Cook’s, we met two of the 
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labor we had been in came before us. It is a com- 


fort to know that there are many who, both by exam- 
ple and precept, can encourage and invite others to 
the impressive language of the prophet Isaiah: 
“Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will 
teach us of his ways and we will walk in his paths, for 
out of Zion shall go forth the law and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.” 
22d.—This evening arrived at Harveysburg; found 
friends and relatives generally well. It was a favor to 
see mother almost as well as ever, and to have a short 
rest, and visit with our loved ones previous to our 
return home. Some unfinished work I found awaited 
me here. As I was brought into deep exercise, I 
said in the lines of the poet, 
‘*Lord, what can I do but hope in thee, 
And leaving all the rest, 
Listen for thy directing word 
And know thy will is best ? 


” 


24th.—Sister Matilda’s son, Joseph, took me to 
Waynesville. O the preciousness of obedient faith,— 
the sweet peace it brings! We went from meeting to 
Friend Kelly’s; had a short but pleasant visit with 
them. Called at Cousin David Underwood’s. 
sorry to find their son John in poor health. We sym- 
pathized with each other, and were tendered together; 
leaving, felt it was good to be there. 

26th.—1 accompanied Sister M. on a mission which 


she thought was nearly finished, but unexpectedly | 


found one in need of sympathy and assistance. We 
returned with grateful hearts, first that we had been 
enabled to help in a needy way, and second because 
we had been saved from what looked at one time as 
though we must have a serious accident. O the 
gratitude that is due to Him who marvelously led, and 
wonderfully preserved us! 

28th._-Attended Monthly Meeting at Springboro’. 
My husband still feeling that it was not prudent to go 


on these lengthy drives, I again had the company and | 


kind attention of my nephew, Joseph O. Underwood, 
which I greatly enjoyed. The meeting was felt to be 
a time of favor and blessing. Among the many kind 
invitations, I accepted that of Jesse Wright, and en- 
joyed a short visit with these congenial friends, but 
soon started for the long drive home. 

29th.—We parted with mother and other dear ones, 
and went as far as Xenia to brother Joseph’s. We 
greatly enjoyed our stay with him and his wife, and 
our hearts were gladdened by the cordial greeting of 
our young nieces, Della and Ada. 

30th—This morning we left our brothers, and 
reached St. Clairville in the evening of the same day; 
were kindly welcomed by friends there. The next 
morning drove to Plainfield, our home meeting. We 
felt it was good to be among these friends again, and 
to receive their warm greetings, after an absence of 
over two months. We had traveled by private con- 
veyance 480 miles. Throughout our entire journey 
we realized, from day to day, that the timely and cheer- 
ful assistance received enabled us to extend our visit 
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much beyond what our unaided strength could have 
accomplished. In the haste of preparing these notes 
no doubt there have been omitted many things worthy 
of mention, but the memory of them will return in 
days to come and brighten our lives. 

I am thankful to be able to say my dear husband’s 
health is some better at this writing, Twelfth month 
21st, than it was two months ago. 

I close the account of our visit with reverent grati- 
tude to the Father of ali for his continued care and 
blessing. Remembering the conflicts and victories of 
an almost vanished year, I humbly acknowledge “ Not 
by might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 

ResBecca S. MERRITT. 


CONTENTMENT ON MOopDeERATE MeEans.—Writing 
of the Brownings, the poets, T. W. Higginson says : 
In this time and place it is worth while to call the 
attention of young people to the thoroughly poetic 
| simplicity of life which marked the Brownings from 
first to last. A few years before Mrs. Browning’s 
| death, they received from their life-long friend and 
benefactor, Mr. Kenyon, a bequest of eleven thousand 
pounds, and she writes to a friend: ‘‘ I do not doubt 
but that, if he had not known our preference of a 
simple mode of life and a freedom from worldly respon- 
sibilities (born artists as we both are) the bequest would 
have been greater still. As it is, we shall be removed 
from pecuniary pressure.’ The fact, so often unrecog- 
nized by literary persons, that literature is its own 
sufficient reward, and is a pursuit only embarrassed by 
the cares and duties of wealth—this was fully recog- 
nized by the Brownings. So far did they carry this, 
that she writes to an unmarried friend in England: 
“For the rest, I would marry (if I was a woman, I 
was going to say) though the whole world spouted 
fire in my face. If you can make up £200 
[$1,000] a year between you, or less even, there is no 
pecuniary obstacle in my eyes. People may live very 
cheaply and very happy if they are happy otherwise. 
All pecuniary reasons against love are both 
ineffectual and stupzd.”’ 


| 





So wide the sky ! 
So small am |! 
So great thou art, 
O Loving Heart! 
No life can be 
Outside of thee! 

—Florence D. Snelling. 


SOME QUERIES ANSWERED.—*“ What is 
gratitude ?””’ 

“Gratitude is the memory of the heart.” 

“What is hope ?”’ 

‘‘ Hope is the blossom of happiness.” 

‘What is the difference between hope and desire ?”’ 

‘Desire is a tree in leaf; hope is a tree in flower ; 
and enjoyment is a tree in fruit.’ 

‘‘ What is eternity ?”’ 


WELL 





‘A day without yesterday or to-morrow ; a line 
| that has no end.” 
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THE MERCENARY AND THE CIVIC MOTIVE. 
It is nota comfortable or encouraging theory, which 
seems to prevail so widely, that a private corporation 
will do better work than public officials will. In a 
recent case in Philadelphia, when it. was proposed to 
turn over the manufacture and distribution of gas to 
a private corporation, for thirty years, one of the argu- 
ments most employed in favor of the measure was this, 
that the city could not do the work so cheaply or so 
well. 

Reduced to its simplest and its substantial form, 
the theory in this argument is that men are more in- 
fluenced by mercenary than by civic motives,—they 
will do for their private gain what they will not do for 
the common good. In other words, they draw a line, 
consciously or unconsciously, between the faithfulness 
and the diligence of the service which they will per- 
form for themselves, and of that which they will per- 
form for those among whom they live. 

If we must admit the truth of this, it isa painful 
and unpleasing admission, and shows how much of 
real reform needs to be effected in individual character. 
For the very statement of the case carries its own 
conclusion. No one will deny the abstract proposi- 
tion that a community in which the members will not 
serve one another as fairly as they serve themselves, is 
defective at heart. 


, 


All the obligations of duty and 
honor demand that one who is chosen to represent 
others shall do for them the best work of which he 
is capable, measuring up, in all particulars, to the 
standard which he would adopt in his own behalf. 

The argument, in fact, if yielded to, proves alto- 
gether too much. It would indicate that the organ- 
ized community is incapable of doing anything well. 
It would suggest, in a new form, what has for so long 
been by some insisted upon in other ways, that men 
should not be allowed to organize themselves, and to 
provide the government which they think best adapted 
to their condition, but should be “ ruled”’ by persons 
‘in authority,” more capable and more efficient. 
When it begins to be thought that the community can 
do nothing well, the next thought is that somebody 
should do its work for it. 

There are some instances which go to indicate that 


the public service may be well performed, and that 
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will take the postal service of the country for example 
After a good deal of acquaintance with its operations 
for at least thirty-five yeas, the writer can say that it 
has in that period of time continually improved in its} 
efficiency. The percentage of defective work is won- 
derfully small, and of actual dishonesty or wrong- 


doing still less. It compares well with the telegraph 


| and express service, each of which, though almost as 


complete a monopoly as the postal service, is con-] 
ducted by private corporations. Compared with the 
national banks, which are corporations, organized in 
large part from motives of private gain, the post-office 
department compares most favorably as to honesty of 
administration. The percentages of mismanagement 


in the banks, and crooked action by their officers, are, 


we should say, three or five to one of corresponding | 
delinquency in the postal service. 

It is very evident that the youth of the country | 
should be exhorted and trained to a higher view of} 
their duty in life than that of serving nobody well § 
but “number one.”’ It is probable that the theory J 
which has been so prevalent, that the great object 
of effort must be private gain, has worked damage 
to the principle which should rule, but we must not 
believe the injury beyond repair. There ought to be, 
and no doubt there will be, new generations of men 
and women coming forward to the service of the com- 


munity, who have a higher motive of action than mere 


private greed, and who will do for the common service ff 
as well as they would if laboring for themselves only. ff 


BIRTHS. 
CLOUD.—In Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 30, 1897, 


to Charles F. and Martha Fenton Cloud, a daughter, who is 
named Sara. 


MARRIAGES. 
SATTERTHWAIT—GREEN.—Under the care of Hor- 
sham Monthly Meeting, Twelfth month 15, 1897, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Edwin Benton Satterthwait son 
of William H. and Hannah P. Satterthwaite, and Elizabeth 
Worthington, daughter of Harrison C. and Mary A. Green, 
all of Horsham township, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BETTS.—In Solebury township, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Fifth-day, Eleventh month 28, 1895, after a brief illness, 
William Betts, in his 72d year; from 1877 to the date of his 
death a valued elder of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

BORTON.—In Woodstown, N. J., Twelfth month 20, 
1897, Sarah B., widow of Omar Borton, aged 77 years; a 
member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

EVANS.—At Hamburg, Sussex Co., N. J., on Tenth 
month 27, 1897, of spinal meningitis, Willett D. Evans, son 
of the late William R. and Martha S. Evans, of Carversville, 
Bucks Co., Pa., in the 45th year of his age; a member of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

GOOD.—At Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., on Third-day, 
First month 28, 1896, Pearson Good, in the 85th year of his 
age ; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 
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He was the oldest of the five children of the late Nathan 
and Mary Good, and was born in New Britain township, Bucks 
county, in 1811. When he was but a few years old, his par- 
ents moved back to the old homestead in Plumstead township, 
where his grandfather and great-grandfather had resided, both 
of whom (their sons included) were cabinet-makers and under- 
takers. In 1826, Pearson's father purchased a small farm in 
Solebury township, near Lahaska, and moved thereto in the 
spring of 1827. There father and son resided, carrying on 
the undertaking business in connection with farming, until the 
death of the father, which occurred in the winter of 1874, in 
the 89th year of his age. Pearson then purchased a property 
in Lahaska, and moved thereto in the spring of 1875, continu- 
ing there to reside until his death. In addition to his business 
of undertaker, he had charge of Buckingham meeting-house, 
grave-yard, and grounds, as had his father before him for a 
long term of years. Pearson's was a well-known face to those 
who during long years visited that historic place of worship on 
quarterly meeting days, to attend funerals, and on other occa- 
sions. 

In the fall of 1839 the subject of this sketch accompanied 
his aunt and her four daughters on a long journey in a farm 
wagon to Three Rivers, St. Joseph county, Michigan, to which 
place they wended their way to join the husband and father 
who had preceded them and purchased a tract of eighty acres 
of dense timber at $5 per acre. The trip occupied four weeks, 
and was by no means devoid of novel experiences. P. G. 
soon tired of life in what was then a wilderness, and returned 
to Bucks county the following autumn. The writer has a very 
pleasant recollection of spending an hour one summer morning 
a few years ago, at the close of mid-week meeting, in listening 
to him relate many of the incidents of that journey. Pearson 
also had avery clear recollection, as told to him in his boy- 
hood, of the troubles attending the separation of Friends at 
Buckingham and Plumstead meetings in 1827. 

In 1846 he married Margaret W. Miller, of Philadelphia, 
a member with Friends, who died in 1893. Although coming 
of a Friendly family, and always associating with Friends and 
attending their meetings, P. G. did not become a member of 
the Society until First month, 1878. me 


GRUBB.—Twelfth month 25, 1897, Edward Gilpin, son of 
Hannah H. and the late Joseph C. Grubb, in his 24th year; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia. 

Interment at Wilmington, Del. 

PIKE.—At the residence of Charles J. Suplee, West 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 25, 1897, Elizabeth J., widow of 
Thornton Pike, and daughter of the late George Middleton 
and Esther Tyng Justice, in her 77th year, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

SLACK.—Near Mozart, Bucks Co., Pa., on Sixth-day, 
Eighth month 6, 1897 of paralysis, Hannah L. Slack, wife of 
Thomas W. Slack, aged 59 years, a member of Buckingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

SPENCE-WATSON.—At Dalton Hall, (of Owens Col- 
lege), Manchester England, Eleventh month, 27, 1897, after 
a brief illness of pneumonia, Arnold, only son of Robert and 
Elizabeth Spence-Watson, aged nearly 18 years. 

[ He was a student at Dalton Hall, (under the care of John 
William Graham), ‘‘one of the best and youngest.’’ His 
father, Robert Spence-Watson, LL. D., a prominent Friend, 
is a solicitor at Newcastle-on-Tyne, author of several books, 
and a man of much distinction in his relation to industrial, as 
well as political affairs in England, having been the arbitrator 
in sixty disputes between employers and men in his district, 
and occupying the position of president of the Liberal Federa- 
tion, the organized form of the Liberal party of England, out- 
side of Parliament. 
parents, but not the only child, there five older 
daughters. ] H. M.*"J. 94 
“~WILDMAN.—Near Lumberville, Bucks county, Pa., on 
Tenth month 5, 1897, suddenly, Henry Wildman, aged 76 
years ; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


being 


WILSON.—In Gwynedd township, Montgomery Coi"Pa., 
suddenly, Seventh month 6, 1897, David Wilson, in his 71st 
year ; a member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 





The deceased was the only son of his | 





| 
| 
| 
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| were known as the Prophets. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
First Montu 9, 1898. No. 2. 
THE NEW COVENANT. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—This is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; | 
will put my laws into their mind, and on their heart 
also will I write them: and I will be to them a 
God, and they shall be to mea people: and 
they shall not teach every man his fellow- 
citizen, and every man his brother, saying, 

Know the Lord : for all shall know me, 
from the least to the greatest of them. 

—Heb. 8: 10, 11. 


Scripture reading: Heb. 8: 
HISTORICAL. 

3eginning with the twentieth verse of the twentieth 
chapter and extending to the thirty-third verse of the 
twenty-third chapter of Exodus, we have a very an- 
cient code of Hebrew laws, known to Bible students 
as the “ Book of Covenants.” It is supposed to have 
been written about 800 B.C. Obedience to this law 
constituted the Hebrew religion of that day. We shall 
find this code to be mainly a series of moral and social 
ordinances, regulating the treatment of slaves, the 
protection of life and property and the care of the 
poor. In part it treats of the respect to be paid to the 
judges or rulers, and of the offering of sacrifices to 
Jehovah. It contains also an injunction regarding 
feast days and the Sabbath. 

There was but little spirituality in this form of re- 
ligion. It was not believed that the Law was discov- 
ered by Moses in his own experience, and announced 
by him as right and true because he had realized its 
rightness and truth in his own conscience, but it was 
taught that Jehovah had spoken to him face to face, 
and had thus declared His own will, as an absolute 
monarch might declare his law to his subjects. This 
law of Moses, then, was not to be questioned, as we 
now question it, bringing it to the bar of our judg- 
ment and rejecting such features of it as do not meet 
our conviction of right (as for instance that part of it 
that says, “Thou shalt give life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, strife for strife.”) It 
was an outward formal law, that was to be obeyed 
implicitly because, as was declared, Jehovah demanded 
such obedience. 

As the law had been spoken to Moses and not to 
the people, it became associated with his name, and 
Moses was held to be the ambassador of Jehovah, be- 
sides whom there was no human being that could dis- 
cern the will of God. There were, however, among 
the people of Israel, many who were not slaves to tra- 
dition, but who, like Moses, felt the call of God in 
their own souls with such impellent force that they 
could not attribute it to any sinful source, and had no 
doubt at all that God as really spoke to them as he 
had spoken to Moses in former times. 


1-13. 


These, too, 
became religious leaders among the Hebrews, and 
Coming later they 
taught a purer spirituality than was presented in the 
Law of Moses, for they taught that human happiness 
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depended not upon the observance of an outward, for- 
mal law, but upon the recognition of the law of God 
within the heart and obedience to its requirements. 
TEACHING. 

We see that the “new covenant” is simply the 
new outlook taken regarding the manner of God’s re- 
vealing His will to man. The Hebrews always be- 
lieved that God revealed Himself to man, but it formed 
no part of their religion that God revealed Himself to 
all men who sought for such revelation. There was 
the larger part of the Hebrew people who believed 
that the revelation came through Moses, and even 
after the Prophets gained a decided following, there 
were few of their disciples who thought to find any 
knowledge of the will of God except through the 
prophets. 
God’s providence. We know that the prophet’s de- 
claration was true that the day would come, and has 
come, when every one may, if he will, learn the will of 
God by seeking to find it in his own heart. We know 
that the revelation which those who are termed the 
“holy men of God ” received, whilst it may have been 
higher than that of others, yet is not different in kind, 
—it is not supernatural. That which is true and good 
commends itself, by its own excellence, to the reason 
and conscience of every one who unites the power of 
perceiving the truth to a love of the truth when per- 
ceived, and who strives after purity of heart. By this 
means every one of us may receive revelations from 
God. 


SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 
SYLLABI OF PAPERS PREPARED. 

Twelfth month 26. Subject for consideration : 

of Civil Government among the Jews.”’ 

Susan W. Janney. 

Topics for study : 

ature.—The 


“A study 
Briefly presented by 


Biblical Sources : 
prophetical portions of 


(1) Prophetical Liter- 
the Hexateuch and 


Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Jonah, and the prophecies of | 


the Major and Minor Prophets. (2) Legal Literature.—The 
priestly portions of the Hexateuch and Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Esther. (3) Wisdom Literature.—Proverbs, 
Song of Songs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. 

Portions of Leviticus 19, may serve as an illustration of the 
general character of the system of government. 

Che Decalogue. History of the Talmud. 

Chronology: ist Period. Patriarchal Age, 2000 B. C. 
Exodus, The Desert, The Conquest, The Settlement in Pales- 
tine. Embraces the first Revelation of the Mosaic Religion, 
and the foundation of the Jewish Church and Commonwealth. 

2d Period. Begins at the close of the Aristocracy of the 
Judges, 1000 B. C., covers the whole history of the Monarchy, 
and includes the Empire of David and Solomon. 

3d Period. Babylonian Captivity, 604-536 B.C. The 
Exile, the Return ; Persian, Grecian, and Roman Dominion. 

REFERENCES.—Kent, A History of the Hebrew People ; 
Herbert Spencer, Descriptive Sociology, art. Hebrews; 
American Encyclopedia, art. Hebrews; History for Ready 
Reference, art. Jews; Ewald, History of Israel; Renan, 
History of the People of Israel; Johnson's Universal Ency- 
clopeedia, art. Jews. 
First month 2. Subject for consideration : 
Life of Samuel.”’ 
Topics for Study : 
Birth, Dedication, Childhood, I Samuel 1 and 2. 
Chapter 3. Becomes Prophet and Judge, 3: 


the 


The Call, 
i9 to 4: -1. 


We, as Friends, hold a larger view of | 





: “A Study of 
Introduced by Sarah M. Carver. 
Periods and Incidents of Samuel's Life : 





Preaches against Idolatry, 7: 4-14. Reduces the adminis- 
tration of his Judgeship to a system, 7: 15-17. His sons 
betray their office and a King is demanded, Chapter 8. Saul 
chosen and the Kingdom established, Chapters 9, 10, II. 
Samuel admonishes the people, Chapter 12. Saul's disobe- 
dience and Samuel's grief, Chapter 15. David chosen, 16 
1-14. Samuel dies, 25: 1. 

Two Typical Passages from Samuel's Preaching: Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken, than the fat 


| of rams (15: 22). 


Only fear the Lord and serve him in truth with all your 
heart ; for consider how great things he hath done for you 
(12: 24). 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

AFTER reading the letter of Wade Cushing in the In- 
TELLIGENCER of the 11th inst., which in the main co- 
incides with my own convictions, I have felt impelled 
to place the position of Illinois Yearly Meeting as 
briefly as may be before the view of Friends. At our 
yearly meeting in 1896, the following minute was 
adopted : 

“In view of the fact that many of our members 
may think of removing, with a desire to better their 
condition, and with this thought in our minds, that it 
will be a strength to them as well as to our Society to 
settle near together, therefore we favor the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to visit desirable locations that 
may be proposed, if the demand for such should be 
made, and the way should open to do so.”’ 

Morris A. Wilson, James S. Brooks, Theodore 
Russell, John Cory, Samuel Coale, and George 5S. 
Truman were appointed to that service. Accordingly, 
all of the committee except one, accompanied by their 
wives, upon the invitation of parties in Idaho and 
Utah, made the trip to those places in the latter part 
of Sixth month last, amd made a fairly thorough in- 
vestigation of the valley of Snake River, from Ogden 
to Weiser, and of the Salt Lake as far south as Clear 
Lake, in Utah. For a more full account of the same 
I would refer to the published minutes of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting for 1897, merely referring to the 
closing paragraphs of the Committee’s report as 
follows : 

“* And this closed our labors in the Far West, having 
traveled over 5,000 miles by rail and 450 by private 
conveyance, searching for information that we hope 
may prove a benefit to the Society. And while in all 
the places visited where water had been applied, and 


| energy and brains used, good results followed, yet 
| your committee were united in saying that we felt 


that Rosweli, Payette, and Plymouth had advantages 
that it would be well to carefully consider in locating 
for a permanent home,—not wishing to be understood 
as saying anything disparagingly of any section 
visited.”’ 

The Committee were continued to act as a Bureau 
of Information, and are as follows: Morris A. Will- 
son, Magnolia, Putnam county, III. ; James Brooks, 
Salem, Ind.; Theodore Russell, Winfield, Henry 
county, Iowa; John Cory, Tama, Tama county, Iowa; 
Samuel Coale, Bennett, Lancaster county, Nebraska ; 
George S. Truman, Genoa, Nance county, Nebraska. 

In conclusion, I would express the caution that 
we endeavor to profit from the experience of the past, 








and do not suffer ourselves to be led away by spe- 
cious influences or hasty judgments, or we shall be 
scattered, the same as we are now, over a wide extent 
of country, and thus lose the benefits we so much de- 
sire, which the list of Isolated Friends, published by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting so well illustrates. 
GEORGE. S. TRUMAN. 

Genoa, Neb., Twelfth month 23. 


“ HUGH WYNNE.” 
(Concluded from Page 3.) 
was so far progressed before the opening of the Revo- 
lution that no one of them, in good standing, like John 
Wynne, could have continued a slaveholder. ‘On 


the last Sunday of the month ” [March], we are told, | 
in 1777, “ Friends were persistently in the habit of | 


flocking into the city for General Meeting.” But the 
Yearly Meeting was held in the Autumn in Septem- 


ber; it so continued down to 1798. John Warder, the | 
name given to Hugh’s friend and fellow-soldier, is | 
most infelicitous, for it is that of a well-known citizen | 





of Philadelphia in the Revolution, who not only did | 


not serve under General Washington, but went to 


England when the war impended, and remained there | 
| by the rule which we have decided worthy of respect, 


till the peace, in 1783. (A small part of the interest- 
ing private diary of his British wife was published in 
the “ Pennsylvania Magazine,” by Sarah Cadbury, a 
few years ago.) In his boyhood, Hugh speaks of 
James Logan calling at his father’s; but James Logan 
died in 1751, two years before the date given us for 
Hugh’s birth. 

It may be said that such slips as these are beneath 
serious notice,—that at any rate they do not transcend 
the limits within which the novelist claims the right to 
rearrange for his own purposes the facts of present or 
past time. But it may be fairly asked, has the novel- 
ist such a right without challenge, without criticism, 
without a corresponding right of correction? When 
we consider how potent a form of literature fiction is, 
and how many are the readers who derive from it the 
impressions which serve them instead of knowledge, 
and even convictions, we may at least be permitted to 
hope for a time when every accomplished author of 
novel and romance shall be accurate as to his scene, 
wise as to his philosophy of life, and furnished more- 
over, with a just discernment of the springs of human 
action. If, then, he shall add these to his narrative 
charm, his wit, his humor, his dramatic sense, his lit- 
erary art, what power for good may he not exert! 

Bayard Taylor, in a preface to one of his own nov- 
els, says—and the dictum will serve in this plain case 
—that fiction deals with things not as they might be, 
but as they are; i.e., the contemporary novel presents 
conditions that now exist, and the historical novel pre- 
sents those that did exist. In either case, then, it is 
the duty of the novel to present them truly, and we 
acquire thus as to the historical novel a right, and 


even a duty, of testing, by all the means at command, | 


its fidelity to the conditions and circumstances which 
it assumes to describe. 
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In the present case our story appears as a careful 
study of the Revolutionary period. It introduces by 
their own names, without disguise or change, many 
historic persons, places and events. A procession of 
figures familiar to everyone who has read the history 
of Philadelphia in the Revolution moves before us— 
men and women conspicuous in civil, in military, in 
social life. ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” assumes to describe for 
us in brief the whole of that chapter of intense action 
and immense import, in and near Philadelphia, which: 
is contained between the meeting of the first Conti- 
nental Congress at Carpenters’ Hall in 1774, and the 
virtual end of the conflict, eight years later. The de- 
scription, it is agreed, is animated and engaging. The 
work is so good that it has been freely praised. It has 
been said of “ Hugh Wynne” by one friendly critic 
that it comes near being that “ great American novel ” 
which—it seems—many have long looked and sighed 
for, and by others that it equals, if it does not excel, 
the best example yet known of the American historical 
novel. And yet, as one scans its pages with even a 
tolerable knowledge of well-known facts, one cannot 
but wish that the muse of History had leaned less heav- 
ily upon her of Imagination. It becomes necessary, 


to speak of some of the points in which, outside of the 
particular field of the Friends, Hugh’s narrative ap- 
pears at fault. 

He speaks of Penn as giving, when he was last here, 
at the time (1701) fixed by the fact that “ Tishe,” 
his daughter, “would not stay,”’—his “full confi- 
dence” to men like Markham, Logan, and Hugh’s 
grandfather. Poor Markham was at that time no 
longer a staff for Penn. He had practically ended his 
public service; he was in ill health, given to intemper- 
ance of life, and drawing near his close. Hugh de- 
scribes his meeting “ Mrs. Ferguson” at his aunt 
Gainor’s, in 1763. But she was not Mrs. Ferguson 
then,—she was Miss Graeme; she was not married un- 
til nine years later. Moreover, it is proper to say that 
she was a refined and accomplished young woman, and 
is ill represented by the bold and rather coarse figure 
she is made to display in the novel. Viewing the pro- 
cession of famous figures entering Carpenters’ Hall, in 
September, 1774, Hugh says, “the lean form of Mr. 
Jefferson went by.” This must have been the shadow 
of the author of the Declaration, far in advance of his 
flesh; he did not come to the Congress at Philadelphia 
until nine months later, June, 1775. Twice Hugh de- 
scribes the stately old mansion, west of the Schuyl- 
kill, the “ Woodlands,” as “ Mr. James Hamilton’s.” 
James Hamilton lived at Bush Hill; the “ Wood- 
lands ” was the home of his brother Andrew, and of 
the brother’s sons, William and Andrew. A very 
singular departure from the truth of the time is the 
use of place names which in the Revolution were un- 
known. As Hugh escapes from the city in the Au- 
tumn of 1777, he speaks of Bryn Mawr, and Ardmore 
(now towns on the Pennsylvania railroad), and of 





| Conshohocken, and Norristown (now boroughs on the 
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Schuylkill river). Though Rowland Ellis, the Welsh 
settler in Merion, in 1687, had called his house Bryn 
Mawr, this name had no local use until it was revived 
in the name of the railway place in 1868. Ardmore is 
of the same late period. There was no Norristown in 


1777; 
the place by one describing that year. 


Swedes’ Ford would have been the name given 
So likewise, 
four miles down the river, Hugh might have spoken 
of Matson’s Ford, but he must have posessed a power 
of penetrating the future to know that by 1832 there 
would be a town there called Conshohocken. 

Aside from its character as an unfavorable picture 
of the Friends, the clue to Hugh Wynne is simple; its 
motif, its ruling thought, is that of the man who fights. 
It rests upon the idea that fighting is according to 
nature, and the non-fighter an unnatural person. We 
need hardly remark that the chevalier, the armed gen- 
tleman on horseback, is a personality whose vogue 
has extended over centuries, and has furnished the 
occasion for many libraries of books. The gallant 
knight, furnished cap-a-pie, who mounts his steed, 
who sallies forth, who is without fear and without re- 
proach, who is also in love, who engages and slays his 
enemy, who returns in triumph to his lady in her cas- 
tle or bower, is a figure known in literature centuries 
ago, and scarcely less serviceable now. Dr. Mitchell’s 
hero is simply one of this class. Ready, and also 
competent, with his fists in the fights at school, and 
with sword and pistols in the revolutionary battles, he 
represents that crude social system based on the im- 
pulse of the “ natural man,” which wishes to defy the 
experience gained that when honor and honesty truly 
prevail between man and man there is no occasion for 
their fighting. 

It may be questioned whether the writers of fiction 
will welcome the day when, through the fairness of 
men toward one another, peace will be the ordinary 
condition. In such a time, it is obvious that the fine 
figure on horseback, with sword and pistol ready, can- 
not be made an ideal. The romancers will part from 
him with such reluctance that they must resist the 
establishment of conditions in which he cannot flour- 
ish. No doubt, though many of them, in their books, 
have slain the Indians in such numbers, and with such 
satisfaction, they would have deeply regretted the en- 
tire extinction of so picturesque and useful an enemy, 
and similarly, we may feel sure that the movement of 
society toward conditions of sobriety, humanity, and 
brotherly kindness cannot give unmixed satisfaction 
to artists in fiction who desire to use the old model. 
They yielded with many sighs to the elimination of 
the outward dragon,—such a beast as St. George has 
these many years pierced with his spear, on the roof at 
Thirteenth and Arch,—and they can hardly be more 
happy if they should find society approach the condi- 
tion described by the Prophet, when men shall not 
learn war any more. 

The theory that peaceable men are mean, and that 
only those ready to fight are truly genteel ; that sobrie- 
ty is ignoble, while Falstaff’s cakes and ale make life 
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worth living, is not new, and yet has by no means 
fallen into desuetude. It has been fully two centuries 
in Philadelphia that it has been maintained as a theory 
which logically and necessarily disposed of the Quak- 
ers. William Penn had scarcely more than received 
and begun to settle his colony before there were those 
coming hither under the liberality of his invitation who 
started a movement to depose him in favor of them- 
selves. Beginning in the close of the 17th century— 
and we are now at the close of the 19th—the word 
began to be sent from Philadelphia to London, that 
the Quakers were commonplace fanatics, and must be 
put under the rule of more genteel people. Such 
word continued to be sent down to the days of the 
Revolution. The Friends could never answer the re- 
quirements made of them by the men on horseback. 
As they desired to live in peace, and held the view that 
fairness would preserve peace, they were offensive to 
every instinct of those who considered fighting nor- 
mal. The smoke of the French and Indian war of 
1755-63 had hardly cleared away before the troubles 
of the Revolution began, and it resulted that the abuse 
of the Friends for not fighting for King George had 
scarcely ceased when they found themselves equally 
abused—by many of the same people—for not fighting 
against him! Hugh Wynne’s father doubtless could 
have told that he was insulted.in the street in 1758 
because he would not revile the French, and again in 
1778 because he did not cheer for the French. It has 
been a hard path that the Friends have trod, whether, 
as in England, they avoided public responsibility, and 
sought to seclude themselves under the protection of 
other men’s government, or, as in Pennsylvania, they 
essayed for themselves the holy experiment of a peace- 
Keeping and clean-living Commonwealth. And we 
may presume that they have not yet reached the end of 
their tribulations. To be used in popular fiction, as 
the Puritan mark for the cavalier blade is, it seems, 
still their experience, at the end of two hundred years. 





A Day or Lire.—tThere is much in one day of 
living. Let it be the dullest, the least, among its 
brethren of a year, yet who can tell all there is in it? 
Count the thoughts that come into a day; measure 
the love that exists in a day; value all the deeds ac- 
cording to their eternal worth for good or ill that were 
in any one day of any one life. Tennyson said in one 
of the unpublished poems which his son has preserved 
for us in the memoir of his life, 

‘« That none can truly write his single day, 
And none can write it for him upon earth.”’ 

Each day is such a wonderful thing, is so stored with 
possibilities of poetry, of history, of truth stranger 
than fiction, that no genius has ever been able to tell 
it all. Let us not say, then, that “brief time is here 
our portion ;”’ let us rather say that many infinities 
are here our portion. We journey through realms. 
We have the days of our life, 
each one of which can be made worthy to be told as 
an Iliad of struggle, an Odyssey of travel, as a true 
jove story, or as the life of a saint. —S. S. 7imes. 


We are given worlds. 
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FRIENDS’ EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY, NEW YORK— 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AND REPORT. 
In this Twelfth month of 1897 our Society completes its 
thirty-fifth year of existence, and the fact may well claim 
something more than cursory notice. The feebleness of in- 
fancy, the uncertainties and fluctuations of youth, are for us 
things of the past, and we may thankfully realize that we 
have now entered upon the era of vigorous maturity, with 
more of the wisdom of experience than we ever possessed 

before, yet with unabated strength and resolution. 

At the close of a period like this, more than one-third of 
a century, it is well to cast our minds backward, and review 
the early history of the beneficent institution now known as 
the Friends’ Employment Society of New York 

It was on Second month 6th, 1862, that a few women met 
together, having in mind the purpose of doing something 


to relieve their fellow creatures suffering from poverty, with- 
out thereby destroying qualities of self-respect and self- 
reliance. 

It is a truism in these days that inconsiderate charity often 
does more harm than good, by fostering the ignoble spirit of 
pauperism. But this was: not so well understood thirty-five 
years ago as it now is, and Friends’ Employment Society 
now prides itself upon having been among the earliest pio- 
neers in perceiving and acting upon a great sociological law. 
“ Getting something for nothing” does not tend to develop 
high principle in the recipient, and we rejoice that this So- 
ciety is guiltless of having inflicted spiritual injury, while 
conferring material benefits. 

Our organization was at first known by the name of “ The 
Woman’s Association for the Employment and Relief by 
Clothing of the Suffering Poor.” This was soon found to be 
over-long and somewhatcumbrous, although it had at leastthe 
merit of defining accurately the nature and scope of the Socie- 
ty’s work. Our present appellation, while certainly preferable 
on the score of brevity and compactness, has sometimes been 
misconstrued to mean employment bureau or intelligence of- 
fice, and we have many applications from people seeking sit- 
uations in different lines of business. It is a good name, 
however, now well known to the public, and one that must 
have grown dear to the heart of many a needy woman in 
this great city. We were not gifted with the superabundant 
wisdom to discern all at once the best way to do our work, 
but had to learn it in the school of experience. At the outset 
our mode of procedure was to buy a quantity of material, 
have it cut into garments by some of our number, and dis- 
tributed to be made by the Society’s beneficiaries. These 
garments were given to the “suffering poor” or sold for 
the benefit of the Society. Under this system a large pro- 
portion of the funds had to be expended in the purchase of 
materials, and the labor falling on the cutting-out committee 
became arduous. Only a few years did we continue this 
method, when the “ Friends’ Association for Relief of Freed- 
men,” “The Friends’ Indian Aid Society,” ‘ Society for 
Relief of Kansas Colored Refugees,’ and the Colored Or- 
phan Asylum responded to our call for co-operation. They, 
to furnish our Society with garments cut and prepared for 
sewing, which we distributed to our women to make, with 
no charge to the institutions. The new method soon re- 
placed the old, as was inevitable, and from that time on, we 
have been able to extend our charity in employment of more 
women, this being the only demand on our treasury. The 
list of the institutions for which we have worked is a long 
one. Among them may be mentioned The Brooklyn In- 
dustrial School and Home for Destitute Children, West- 
chester Temporary Home, Blue Anchor Society, Messiah 
Home, Young Friends’ Aid Association, New York Infirm- 
ary for Women and children, Episcopal Orphan Asylum, 
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Protestant Half-Orphan Asylum, New York Infant Asylum, 
Children’s Aid Society, Female Assistance Society, Hahne- 
mann Hospital, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, Five Points 
Mission, The Colored Mission, New York Diet Kitchen, 
New York and Roosevelt Hospitals, and many others. All 
these have expressed warm gratitude for the help given them, 
and high appreciation of the excellent work done by our 
women. It is evident that under this arrangement we are 
really applying business principles to the excercise of charity 
and exhibiting the true “ quality of mercy” which “ blesses 
him that gives, and him that takes.” Our co-operation with 
the Charity Organization Society has likewise been of ben- 
efit. Where the supply of relief is necessarily limited, and the 
demand almost unlimited, it is of the highest importance not 
to accept unworthy applicants. The above-mentioned So- 
ciety keeps lists of the beneficiaries of the various societies 
in the city, and investigates the cases of those who seem to be 
receiving aid from different sources. By this comparison of 
our records with those of other societies, we are guarded 
against imposture. 

In thinking of our early days, many tender memories are 
revived. Thirty-five years, according to the common reck- 
oing, must have seen one generation removed and its place 
taken by another. And truly as we look back over the past, 
the changes and losses which we have suffered seem many and 
grievous, we could almost say 

“In these brave ranks, we only see the gaps, 
Thinking of dear ones whom the dumb turf wraps.” 

Yet we should not mourn unduly, for we still have with us 
many of the founders of the Society, and the memory of our 
lost fellow-workers is a sacred and helpful influence. The 
names of Hannah W. Haydock, so long and worthily our 
Directress ; of Sarah H. Barker, who labored faithfully with 
us for seventeen years; of Lydia L. Fleet, Lydia Ann 
Thorne, Phebe M. Bunting, and Margaret G. Corlies, are 
among those which will recur to every mind, and are fondly 
cherished. Among those who have aided us in the past with 
contributions and counsel, and whose loss we have had to 
lament, were also Samuel Willets, Hull Clark and Robert 
Haydock. Very dear and precious is the memory of those 
who have left us ; but we must not forget also to be thankful 
for the number of those who have been earnest laborers from 
the first, Phebe Anna Thorne, Jane C. Russell, Caroline Hay- 
dock, Mary L. Parsons, and others, and for the new friends 
raised up year by year to help us bear our burdens. It is not 
only the past, nor yet altogether the present, that should en- 
gage our attention at this time. The future demands our best 
thoughts and highest resolves. The field of usefulness in 
which we, as a Society, have chosen to labor, is of vast extent 
and possibilities. The conditions of life for the poor of a 
great city are already cruelly hard and do not grow easier 
from year to year. Small wonder that restlessness and dis- 
content are rife among those whose lot is one of almost 
hopeless privation and suffering. Anything that we can do 
to lighten the burdens of these heavy-laden ones, and make 
them feel that there is some help and sympathy for them, 
is not only the fulfilment of our duty as women, and as 
Friends, but is also a manifestation of the civic sentiment in 
municipal patriotism in one of its highest forms. Whatever 
government or misgovernment our city may have, the in- 
telligent and self-sacrificing labors of societies like ours will 
do much towards keeping it from degradation, and raising 
it to a higher plane of civilization and morality. 

The receipts and disbursements since our organization in 
1862 have been $17,767.45. We hope for more and more liberal 
donations to our enterprise in the future, for every year we 
find our means too narrow for all that we would wish to do. 
Those who have heretofore befriended us would feel well 
repaid for their generosity, could they see the good they have 
helped to do, and we trust that they, with many new friends, 
as time goes on, will feel impelled to support us heartily 
with purse and with personal exertion. The fruition of our 
thirty-five years of trial is such as we may contemplate with 
heartfelt gratitude ; and we have every incentive to push 
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further the work so well begun, never relaxing our efforts, 
and confidently believing that upon them will rest, in the 
future as in the past, a well-earned blessing. 
Mary B. H. Wi tts, Directress. 
256 Fourth Avenue. 
PowELL, Treasurer, 
324 West s8th Street. 
Eira F. Buntine, Secretary, 
44 East 73rd Street. 
New York, Twelfth month roth, 1897. 


Saran H. 


Easton, Mp.—On Second-day evening, Eleventh month 8, 
many active members of the Third Haven Young Friends’ 
Association met at the meeting house, and re-opened their 
meetings for the winter of 1897-8. 

The president, William Henry White, called the meeting 
to order, after having asked Pauline de W. Bartlett to act in 
the place of the secretary, who was obliged to be absent. 

The exercises for the evening were opened by Henry 
Shreve, who read the 18th chapter of Ezekiel, which was fol- 
lowed by a short, interesting discussion. The Current 
Topics were responded to by Anna E. White, who briefly 
touched on many important events. Lottie White selected for 
her reading the poem entitled “ A Moral Sermon.” 

“ What is meant by Soul ?” was the subject of the General 
Discussion, in which the individual members gave their own 
ideas of its meaning. This discussion, which proved highly 
interesting, was opened by Matilda J. Bartlett, who said that 
the “soul was the seat of the Spirit.” Others thought that 
the “soul was the Spirit.” 

The members were called upon to give quotations con- 
taining thc word “ Love.” Then after a 
interesting meeting adjourned. 

PAULINE DE W. BarTLett, Sec. pro tem. 

The second meeting of the Association was held in the 
meeting-house, on Second-day evening, Twelfth month 6. 

A short silence having been observed, and the minutes of 
the previous meeting having been read and approved, the 
33rd chapter of Job was read by Sallie K. Powell, after which 
the usual discussion followed. 

Matilda J. Bartlett not present with her paper, 
Helen C. Shreve kindly volunteered in her place, and read 
an excellent article by William E. Channing, entitled “ Self- 
Denial.” This exceedingly instructive 
forth many approving remarks. 

For the Current Topics, Mary Emma Yeo, gave inter- 
esting accounts of the many important events of the day. 

“Which is better for Soul growth, Morality or Spiritual- 
ity ?”’ was the subject of an interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion. Henry Shreve gave two excellent illustrations, one 
showing where morality was needed for soul growth, the 
other where spirituality was essential. Wilson M. Tylor com- 
pared the soul to a plant, morality to the growth of the plant, 
and spirituality to the development of the plant ; thus show- 
ing that morality was better for soul growth, which idea 
seemed to meet the approval of the majority of the meeting. 

Anna Powell Kemp selected for reading a very good ar- 
ticle entitled “ Religions in the Plural,” which was read by 
Robert L. Kemp. 

Many beautiful quotations, containing the word “ Labor,” 
were given by nearly all the members. 

After a very interesting, pleasant meeting, and a few mo- 


ments’ silence, we adjourned to meet the 3rd of First month, 
1898 


short silence the 


being 


selection brought 


Laura B. Sunn, Secretary. 

Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Twelfth month roth. 

The president called the meeting to order. 
of previous meeting were read and adopted. 
reports from the various committees, Emily H. Atkinson 
read an article on “Christmas,” stating at what different 
times Christmas had in times past been observed. 

This was followed by the reading of Whittier’s “ The 
Mystic’s Christmas,” by Phebe Eves. 


The minutes 
Taking up the 
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The report from the Discipline Committee was a sketch 
of the life of Edward Burrough, one of the early English 
Friends, showing a wonderful example of the dedication of 
a young life ; all his work being accomplished before he was 
twenty-seven years of age. 

Following this was a discussion, in which some felt and 
lamented the dearth of religious thought and expression 
among the young at the present time. 

Current Topics were prepared by Anna R. Lippincott, 
and read by George L. Gillingham. Among the topics re- 
ferred to were: The enforcement of the rule to prohibit the 
sale of liquor in the Senate wing of the Capitol ; the accept- 
ance of the office of Attorney-General of the United States 
by Governor Griggs, of New Jersey ; the announcement by 
William G. Hubbard that the third First-day in Twelfth 
month should be “ Peace Sunday.” 

A carefully prepared paper on “ Relation of Young 
Friends’ Association to Meetings and the Individual Respon- 
sibility to each,” was given by Gertrude E. Roberts. Many 
expressed their appreciation of the practical thoughts con- 
tained in this paper. 

Edward Roberts, Jr., read an article on 
Thought.” 

Interesting reports of the exercises were given by the 
delegates to the meeting at Newtown. 

After roll-call the meeting adjourned. 


‘ 


“Control over 


M. A. L., Sec. 


FLeminG, Pa.—The meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held Twelfth month 5. The president opened the meet- 
ing by reading the 7oth chapter of Matthew. After a brief 
period of silence, roll was called, which was responded to 
by many helpful thoughts. 

This was followed by Eva W. Cleaver reading an inter- 
esting account of the life of John Woolman. 

Myra Underwood was assigned a paper on “ Important 
Current Topics.” As she was not able to read them, Flor- 
ence N. Cleaver was requested to do so. They proved both 
interesting and well chosen. 

William Fisher, Jr., prepared and read a very interesting 
paper on.“ What is the true measure of our Intellectual 
Power?” He compared the mind to a bud, which must 
have the proper conditions of soil, air, sunshine and rain 
to insure the full measure of its development. We cannot 
tell what quality the fruit will be until it is fully matured. 
Thus it is with the mind. Unhealthy minds cannot do good 
work. But much of what the world calls intellectual great- 
ness is due merely to its being out of the normal, forgetting 
that the normal, the ordinary and usual things of life are 
the greatest. To live temperate lives requires a great deal 
of fortitude and crucifixion of the so-called joys of life, but 
what real joys come instead! Many other good thoughts 
were brought out in this paper, which was very much en- 
joyed. 

Nancy Fisher read an interesting paper on Rehoboam, 
giving a sketch of his life, interspersed by elevating thoughts. 

“ The Lily of t''e Mine,” was the subject of a touching lit- 
tle incident, read by Sue Underwood. 

Florence N. Cleaver recited, “ Our Little Days,” 
contained helpful thoughts. 

Paper, “ As Others See Us,” was prepared and read by 
Anna M. Underwood, who spoke of the smaller lights being 
stronger than those that flash for a time, then fade. And 
we should not do good deeds for public praise, but do our 
duty regardless of praise or censure. 

Talk, “Is the world really growing better?” opened by 
Edith W. Cleaver, whose understanding of the question was, 
are all the nations of the earth, the millions of human beings 
which inhabit it, growing better each succeeding year ? She 
thought that it made one feel better to think that such was 
the case, but the question is so vast that it is difficult for one 
to decide. Our privileges and opportunities are much greater 
and people are growing wiser, but are they really growing 
better? We all know there are hosts of noble workers in 
almost every clime, those who not only are endeavoring to 
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follow the example of the Master, by leading pure lives them- 
selves, but are endeavoring to elevate others. Yet, the war 
spirit is abroad. Then referring to the conditions of Cuba, 
Europe, India, and South Africa, and the vast amount of 
crime in our own country. Other remarks followed. 
After the reading of the program for next meeting, Asso- 
ciation adjourned in silence. 
FLORENCE N. CLEAVER, Sec. | 





LANGHORNE, Pa.— Young Friends’ Association met 
Twelfth-month oth, at the home of Mary Bunting, on Maple | 
avenue. The time of holding these meetings has been 
changed from the third Sixth-day in each month to the Fifth- 
dayprio rtothefull moon. The attendance was large. 

Grace Marple read an entertaining account of the life of 
Joseph John Gurney, who, with. his sister, Elizabeth Fry, | 
did muchfor the help and elevation of the poor and dis- 
tressed. Rettie Mather next read a little poem. An account 
of Thomas Ellwood, our first Quaker poet, was given by 
Emily Atkinson. Several of the poems and a poem, “The 
Burial of Moses,” by Mrs. Alexander, was given by Anna 
R. Paxson. Sara Palmer Allen in her “Current Topics” gave | 
some excellent ideas on purifying the Press. Quite inter- 
esting and sometimes animated discussions followed the 
readings. 

The meeting adjourned till the evening of the 6th of First- 
month, 1898, at the residence of Edward Palmer, on Maple 
Avenue. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
GEORGE SCHOOL. | 

A CONTEST between the two debating clubs, the Union 
(boys) and the Zeitgeist (girls) took place on Sixth-day even- 
ing, the 17th. Cynthia S. Holcomb and J. Pemberton Hutch- | 
inson, of Newtown, and John L. Carver, of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, had been asked to serve as judges. 
The question, Resolved, “ That the conservative forces of the 
nation are sufficient to secure its perpetuity,” was discussed 
on the affirmative side by three boys from the Union Club 
—T. Howard Shelley, Fitch S. Ball and Homer G. White, and 
on the negative by three girls from the Zeitgheist—Reba 
Eves, Mary Griest and Minnie Root. The judges reported 
in favor of the negative side. 

On Seventh-day afternoon, the 18th, a special meeting of 
the Bucks County Natural Science Association was held in 
the assembly room for the purpose of hearing a lecture on 
“Forestry,” by Myra Lloyd Dock, of Harrisburg. The 
speaker is thoroughly conversant with the subject, having 
spent several years studying forestry, and considerable time 
in personal investigation of the forest regions of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Whittier Literary Society held a regular meeting on 
the evening of the 18th. 

The Newtown and Langhorne trolley cars were started 
for regular work on Third-day, the 21st ult. On Fourth- 
day afternoon the students of George School accepted an 
invitation to a free ride, which they very much enjoyed. 

School closed on Fifth-day, at noon, the 23d, for the holi- | 
day vacation. Students will return on First month 3rd, 1808, 


and regular school work will be resumed on the morning of 
the Fourth. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The “Review of Reviews,” this month, has an excellent 
series of articles, brief and extended, on the larger themes of 
current affairs. The opening editorial department of 
“The Progress of the World” gives a clear and exhaustive 
New Year’s summary of political conditions in both hemis- 
pheres at the threshold of 1898. An elaborate article on 
“The Future of Austria-Hungary,” by an Austrian, is prob- 
ably the best account yet given in the English language of 
the warring forces which threaten to undermine the dual 
monarchy of central Europe. Other subjects considered in- 





clude “currency reform,” the municipal progress of New 
York city under Mayor Strong, the great navy of England, 
etc. Two noteworthy letters of Count Tolstoi on the doc- 
trines of Henry George, one addressed to a German dis- 
ciple of George, and the other to a Siberian peasant, are also 
published in this number. 

Friends’ Book Association, Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, advise us that they have for sale the books by 
Egerton R. Young, on life among the Canadian Indians, 


to which we referred in a paragraph in this column a short 
time ago. 


THE CHILD ALONE. 
THEY say the night has fallen chill— 
But I know naught of mist or rain, 
Only of two small hands that still 
Beat on the darkness all in vain. 


They say the wind blows high and wild 
Down the long valleys to the sea ; 
3ut I can only hear the Child, 
Who weeps in darkness, wanting me. 


Beyond the footfalls in the street, 
Above the voices of the bay, 

I hear the sound of little feet, 
Two little stumbling feet astray. 


Oh, loud the autumn wind makes moan, 
The desolate wind about my door, 
And a little child goes all alone 
Who never was alone before. 
—Rosamund Marriott Watson, in Scribner s. 


A NEGRO BANK PRESIDENT. 

A DISPATCH from Washington, on the 22d ult., says: 
The funeral of William Washington Browne, of Rich- 
mond, Va., the only colored bank president in the 
United States, took place here this morning, and this 
afternoon his remains were taken ina special car to 
Richmond. He died of cancer yesterday, having 
come here for treatment from Philadelphia and Mount 
Holly, N. J., where he had been in the hands of 
specialists. He leaves an estate of over $50,000 and 
a reputation of having been too honest to make ita 
great deal larger. He was the president of the Sav- 
ings Bank in Richmond of the Order of United True 
Reformers, which he founded and of which he was 
the head for life. 

A pure blooded African slave, born in Georgia in 
1849, he was able to take part in the war, first in the 
navy and then in the army, and afterwards got a year 
or two of schooling in Wisconsin, where he joined 
the Methodist Church and became a preacher and 
temperance lecturer, afterward going South. He was 
eloquent and popular, and courageously fought the 
Ku-Klux Klan upon returning to Georgia to live. 

Subsequently he developed marked business 
ability, and organized the society of which he became 
the head, and opened its savings bank in Richmond, 
which has been very successful. He had the confi- 
dence of the white bankers and business men of 
Richmond, and it is stated that his was the only bank 
in Richmond that did not decline to pay currency 
during the panic of 1893, cashing the checks of other 
banks as well as those drawn on it, and furnishing the 
needful currency to enable the teachers in the public 
schools to be paid. 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. Stoughton. He long occupied a prominent position in the 


Inthe Mew World, quarterly magazine for Twelfth month, an 
important and interesting article is by Frederic Palmer, (Epis- 
copalian), on ‘‘ The Paganism of the Young.’’ He thinks the 
young people,—he is discussing them as he sees them in the 
‘‘churches,’’ of course,—are not a pious generation, accord- 
old standards. ‘‘Are they Christian,’’ he asks, 
‘or are they heathen, or are they neither ?’’ 


ing to the 
Either they are 
he says, ‘‘or there is a larger conception of the 
Church and the name of Christ than we are accustomed to 
hold.’’ He goes on to show that higher ‘‘ doctrine of the 


divine Immanence, or the dispensation of the Holy Spirit,’’ to 


heathen, 


which the religion of modern men is surely being pressed. 
‘* Are we prepared,”’ he says, ‘‘ to recognize the possession of 
the spirit of Christ as the test of Christianity, and acknowledge 
that every one who has this spirit is a Christian, no matter 
what his name or orders or creed ?"’ 


THE discussions as to whether there is an over supply of 
ministers in different churches continue, and there appears to 
be quite a contrariety of opinion. In the Presbyterian Journal, 
(Philadelphia), one writer, Calvin French, a minister, gives 
some facts and statistics which throw considerable new light 
upon the problem so far as the Presbyterian Church is con- 
cerned. He shows, for example, that the supply of ministers 
in the Presbyterian denomination has steadily diminished 
during the last fifteen or twenty years. The figures cited by 
1880 the church had 114 


minister: in 126tol1; 


him stand thus: In communicants 


to every 1890 the ratio was in 1895, 
That is, since 1880 the supply of minis- 


ters as compared with the number of 


137; In 1897, 138. 
communicants, had 


decreased about eighteen per cent. 


THE New Testament, it is perceived by all, consists, (as 
Old), of a ‘* books, 


Four of them give narratives of the 


does the variety of ‘and these are of 


quite variant character. 
life of Jesus, and a large number of others are letters sent by 
Paul to different companies of Christians. It is very natural 
to consider that the declarations attributed to the Master have 
an import and significance superior to any other matter, and 
that therefore the four Gospels have the first rank. The 
Independent, however, argues to the contrary, and its argu- 
ment strikes us as being rather interesting. It says: 

‘If we believe that Paul spoke by inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, we have no right to say that the authority of God's 
Holy Spirit, though speaking through Paul, is inferior to the 
authority of God's son, Jesus Christ. It is through the Spirit 
that God’s revelation is promised us. The Holy Spirit is the 
official voice of God. We can put the authority of God's 
Spirit speaking through Paul, below the authority of God's 
Son, speaking through the man Jesus, only by saying that the 
man Paul, being a man, obscured or adulterated the pure 
teaching of the Spirit, while the man Jesus was a medium 
through whom the light of God could shine with no distortion 
or obscuration."’ 

The /ndependent's presentation of the case tends to sus- 
tain the view that the divine Spirit dwelt in both Jesus and 
Paul, in the former in a special degree. (The word “‘ official ’’ 
is very curiously used, we should say.) 


THE recent death of a prominent English minister and 
author is alluded to by the British Friend : 

‘« The Congreyationalist body and Nonconformity gener- 
ally have sustained a loss by the removal through death of Dr. 





religious world ; and both as a Christian minister and as an 
author of wide culture and broad sympathies, exercised no 
little influence on the spiritual life of his time. He presided 
in 1891 when at the age of eighty-three, at a reception of 
delegates given by the British and Foreign Bible Society, in 
whose work he had taken a life-long interest. He addressed 
in eloquent language his younger brethren on their responsi- 
bilities and privileges, urging undiminished effort in carrying 
the Gospel! of God, and the Bible which contains His message 
of love, to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

‘‘A letter from his daughter, who married a Friend and 
has recently joined the Society, gives a touching and delicate 
glimpse of the closing period of her venerable father’s life, 
concluding with the remark: ‘The words most often on his 
lips when thinking of the future were, 

‘**My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim ; 


But ‘tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with Him."’'”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

In Philadelphia, on the 23d ult., the Chestnut Street National 
Bank did not open for business, and on the following day, the 
Chestnut Street Trust Company made an assignment. Wil- 
liam M. Singerly, chief owner of the Philadelphia Record, was 
president of both, and they are intimately connected with his 
private business, in different directions. Earnest efforts were 
made by him, and by others, to arrange for liquidation of the 
two institutions, in a manner to prevent loss by their creditors, 
and announcements were made that the prospect of success in 
doing so was good. Itis proposed to issue stock in the Record 
in settlement. 

THE Pope's encyclical letter on the Manitoba school ques- 
tion was published in Rome on the 24th ult. The rights of 
Roman Catholics, according to the agreement by which the 
Dominion of Canada was formed, are insisted on, and the 
letter says that, in the event of these being unobtainable, 
Roman Catholics should provide their own schools, and adopt, 
under the guidance of their bishops, a program of study con- 
sistent with their religion and all literary and scientific pro- 
The 


conciliatory. 


gress. letter is 


regarded by the London T7Zimes as 


THE ‘‘ Coliseum '’ at Chicago, the huge building in which 
the last Democratic National Convention was held, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire on the night of the 24th ult. One 
person was burned, and several were injured. An exhibition 
was in progress, and there were about 300 persons in the 
building when the fire started from crossed electric wires. 
Within twenty minutes after the fire started the big arches col- 
The 


erected in 1895 and 1896 and cost $250,000. 


lapsed and the building was in ruins. structure was 


It was insured 
for $120,000. 


AN important annouucement was made on the 24th ult., 
of the conclusions reached at the meeting of the Cabinet, in 
Washington, in relation to the affairs of China, in view of the 
threatened seizure of her territory by European nations. It 
was determined, as a member of the Cabinet expressed it, 
‘*to keep a watchful eye upon the situation as it developed, in 
order that full protection may be given to the interests of the 
United States in China as guaranteed by our treaties with that 
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country,’’ but no idea was suggested—of course—that the 
United States would be a party to any spoliation of Chinese 
territory. All the interests and privileges which the United 
States enjoy in China will be, it is said, carefully protected. 


ACCIDENTS at ‘‘ grade crossings ’’ are daily reported, some 
of them being very distressing. Near Wilmington, Del., on 
tha 24th, an express train struck a market wagon coming into 
the city, in which were a man, his wife, and daughter, and the 
two parents were instantly killed. At Griffin's Station, Indiana, 
on the previous day, a young woman was killed, and a young 
man fatally injured by a fast express on the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
tonand Daytonroad. ‘‘ They were returning ina buggy from 
a Christmas entertainment.’’ At Terhune, Indiana, on the 
25th ult., a train on the Monon road struck a carriage with 
three occupants, two of whom were killed. 

LorD SALISBURY, the English Prime Minister, has written 
to the American Ambassador in London, John Hay, that 
England will not enter into an agreement to stop ‘‘ pelagic’’ 
sealing in the Behring Sea. Canada, he states, is unwilling, 
and therefore England, whose interest in the matter is but 
slight, would not be justified in making the agreement. This 
answer, it is considered, ‘‘ emphasizes the policy of England 
not to interfere in Canada's foreign relations.’’ 


THE compromise of the great engineers’ strike in England, 
which was proposed to the men by a conference some weeks 
ago, has been rejected by the men by an almost unanimous 
vote—one hundred to one. The employers, it is announced, 
will now generally ‘‘lock out’’ their employes, though some 
will endeavor to start up with hands willing to accept their 
terms. 

THE proceedings of the European nations in despoiling 
China are not very definitely explained as to details. Ger- 
many, however, retains the place she has seized, and China 
submits. Russia has a fleet at Port Arthur, and has also 
occupied Kin-Chau, north of Port Arthur, having thus 
acquired what is described as ‘‘a position in which she can 
defy the world,’’ giving her control of Corea, and all north- 
eastern China. England and Japan are reported as having 


’ 


joined in a naval ‘‘demonstration’’ against Russia, they 
being unwilling to see China broken up, unless they share in 
the partition. 


A CLERGYMAN famous for his begging abilities, was once 
catechizing a Sunday-school. When comparing himself—the 
pastor of a church—to a shepherd, and his congregation to 
the sheep, he put the following question to the chilJren: 
‘*What does the shepherd do for the sheep ?’’ To the amuse- 
ment of those present a small boy in the front row piped out : 
‘« Shears them.’’—Church Exchange. 


Few people ever get beyond a weather-bureau point of 
view toward Nature ; to the majority, a day or night is either 
rainy or clear, dry or damp, hot or cold, and the seasons as 
they come and pass are empty-sounding names. The wonder 
of a morning when the leafless trees, all wan, seem groping 
through the mist ; they bolt the door and wait for the fog to 
lift. —Scribner' s. 


FRANCES WILLARD joins in prayer with the colored woman 
of New Jersey who invoked ‘‘the peace that passeth all mis- 
understanding.’’ Amen! 


‘*FoR my part,’’ said one, ‘‘ 1 think Fred is very bright 
and capable. I am confident he will succeed.’’ ‘*‘ Yes,’’ re- 
plied the other: ‘‘he is certainly a worthy young man, but I 
doubt whether he has head enough to fill his father’s shoes.”’ 
—Exchange. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A COLLECTION of old magazines, illustrated papers, etc., has 
been undertaken in New York City, for the use of the Public 
Education Association, whose members will meet and prepare 
the pictures cut from these papers for the use of teachers in the 
public schools down town, where there are children who will 
appreciate them. 

—lIncredible as it may seem, says Harper's Bazar, there 
are, as all teachers tell us, many childrenin the slums [of New 
York City] who have never seen either a flower or a tree, and 
who have no idea of what a leaf is when one is referred to. 
Kindergarten teachers say that no one who has nottried it can 
form any idea of the difficulties which these limitations present. 
A child of the slums sees no meaning in a verse in which a 
bird is pictured as singing on a tree, and feels no incentive to 
learn one. 

—Pundita Ramabai has now under her care (in India) 280 
girls, 240 of whom are famine widows. The new buildings at 
her farm near Poona are going up, and when finished will ac- 
commodate 200. Meanwhile she has temporarily rented a 
house within a few yards of the Sharada Sadan, where a por- 
tion of her flock are at present lodged. 


—Elizabeth Barrett ‘‘ eloped ’’ from her father’s house to 
marry Robert Browning. ‘‘ The elopement,’’ says T. W. 
Higginson, writing on the subject, ‘‘ was necessary, because 
the tyranny of her father was so great that not only she but a 
sister and then a brother could only accomplish marriage by 
the same means.”’ 


—Mrs. Hannah Gould and sixty-four other women, in- 
cluding trained hospital nurses and a dozen missionaries, 
sailed from New York on the 15th ult., on the steamer City 
of Columbia, bound for the Klondike. Mrs. Gould intends to 
build a hospital and mission house at Dawson City. The 
population of Dawson is said to be made up at present of 
eleven women and 7,000 men; which shows that there is 
room there for good women. All but two of the women who 
have just sailed possess independent means. 


—Bishop Leonard (Episcopal) of Nevada says that Indians 
never use profane language until they learn English and be- 
come ‘‘ civilized.”’ 

—Four young women were elected to office in Kansas this 
last autumn. They are Nettie Bonham, registrar of deeds in 
Meade county; Kate Johnson, treasurer of Norton county ; 
Stella Strait, registrar of Bourbon county, and Della Leslie, 
county clerk of Brown county. 

—The German seizure of a part of China is probably the 
consummation of a long-laid plan. There is reason to believe 
that such action was decided upon some years ago, to be 
taken as soon as a pretext was afforded. The pretext came 


in the murder of a couple of missionaries, and the seizure of 


Kiao-Chow immediately followed.—New York Tribune. 

—Railway building in the United States, in 1897, was very 
light, only 1,864 miles. The Raz/way Age says : ‘‘ The lowest 
point in twenty years in respect to railway building was reached 
in 1895, when only 1,803 miles of track were added, and 1897 
has done alittle better. California stands first with 210 miles 
laid on different roads, and no track was laid in New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maryland, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, Indian Territory, Arizona.’’ The total 
length of completed railway in the United States, at the open- 
ing of 1898, will be 184,464 miles. 


‘* THERE is,’’ says Principal Fairbairn, ‘‘ one thing I pro- 
foundly feel ; and that is the way in which churches, taken as 
a whole, have allowed the industrial class to grapple almost 
unaided with their problems, to fight unhelped their way into 
their liberties and rights.”’ 


THE first fifty epileptic patients of the Craig colony of epi- 
leptics in New York have been under treatment for five 
months. The number of their attacks has been reduced over 
55 per cent. It has cost but $14,000 to shelter, support, and 
treat them,—only half the sum appropriated by the legislature. 


SINCE 1892 there has been a decrease of 1,000 students in 
the Scotch Universities. 
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_ FRIENDS’ 


NOTICES. 

*.* The Young Temperance Workers 
of West Philadelphia will hold their regu- | 
lar meeting Fourth-day evening, First | 
month 5, 1898, at 35th street and Lancas- | 
ter avenue, at 8 p. m., sharp. 

Phineas Garrett will be present, 
give us some interesting selections. 
are cordially invited to attend. 

F. SCULL, President. 
RAY SHERRY, Secretary. 


* 


and 


All 


Jos. 


,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Visiting Committee has made the follow- | 
ing appointments : 
First Monta, 1808: 
Spruce Street, at 10.30 o'clock. 
West Philadelphia, at 11 o'clock. 
Reading, at 10.30 o'clock. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


» 


16. 


30. 


Che Visiting Committee of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting have arranged for | 
meetings during First month, as follows : | 
2. Little Falls. 
9. Oxford and Gunpowder. 
16. Fawn Grove and Sandy Spring. 
23. Goose Creek and West Nottingham. 
30. Washington. 
JOHN J. CORNELL, 


» 


Chairman. 


x 
* 


* Quarterly meetings in First month 
occur as follows : 

Fairfax, at Fairfax, Va. 
Western, London Grove, 
Caln, East Caln, Pa. 
Westbury, New York City. 
Scipio, North Street, New York. 


Pa. 


17 
/ 
>= 
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*.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Frie Home for Children, 4011 Aspen 
Street, West Philadelphia, First month 
1898, at 3 p. m 

All interested are cordially invited to 
attend. Seu R. EAVENSON, M. D. 


Watches aasuenna Best Work 


lhe watch repairing done here is the very | 
best work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. Give 
us a call 


nds’ 


> 


ey YE EE 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


Wir 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philad'a. 


Or 


m B. Paxson Manvow B. Paxson. 


ders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt | 
n. 


’ 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. | 
re-opened 
Nin . 1897. 
The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited | 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
being particularly desired to do so. 
The rooms are designed to be 
A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTERS. 


rh MontTH 27TH 


8.3 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Hanscom Bros., 1311 Market St., | 


sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that | 
is superior to any coffee obtainable. 


- INTELLIGENCER ~ 
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ae your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


} 


Inviting Fur Tidings 


With the whole winter before us, 
these prices on Dependable Furs 
will command wide attention. 


Black Ostrich Feather Boas -36 ihches 
long, made of good quality lustrous 
feathers. Price, $5 00. 

Fur Collarettes of Electric Seal, with yoke 
and uuder collar of rich, curly Astra- 
chan, full ripple shape, 10 inches deep, 
fancy brocaded silk lining. Price, $6.00. 


Handsome Black Marten Scarfs, with large 
cluster of genuine tails, made of choice, 
selected skins. Price, $10.00. 

Electric Seal Jackets, 26 inches long, 
made full, shield front, with wide facing 
inside, high Storm Collar. Price. 
$35 Oo. 





Eiderdown Sacques 


—soft and fleecy, generously cut and care- 
fully made, suitable for the cold weather. 
Here at 75 cents. 


Beautifully striped Eiderdown Sacques, 
with crochet olives, feather stitched edge 
and tie ribbons. Regular price, $1.25 ; 
now 95 cents. 


Thick, warm, Crepon Weave Eiderdown 
Sacques, that are usually sold at $1.50, 
now $1.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Department ‘‘C.’’ 
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CLUB RATES: OTHER: 


We 
also read the notes below. 
We INTELLIGENCER AND 


named for both."’ 


announce our Club Rates for other 
will send tl 


below for the amount stated “* 


WEEKLIES 
Periodicals Price for Both 
The Independent 
Harper's Weekly 
Union Signal, ($1), 
The Outlook, ($3), 
Scientific American, 
($4 ; 
Journal of Education, (%2.50), 
Littell’s Living Age, (36), 
Springfield Republican, ($1),..... 


($3 

$ 5.30 
2.90 
5.00 

($3), 4.60 

5-39 

4.10 

7.60 


2.90 


Harper's Bazar, 


MONTHLIES 
British Friend, (6s. 6d. and postage 
($0.75), 
($3), 


), $3-75 
2.50 
4.60 


Young Friends’ Review, 


Scribner's Magazine, 


Periodicals for 1898 


Jou 


Babyland. 


(Estasitsuep 1877) 
THE BABIES’ OWN MAGAZINE. 


A wonderful help te mothers in amusing and 
instructing the children. 


50 cents a year. 5 cents a copy. 


The little ones look eagerly each month for Basy 
LAND because it is full of bright, pretty things designe; 
especially for them, 

The 1898 volume contains : 

**Ladybird and Bold Knight,’’ by Alice Dam 


Knox. A dainty serial about a dear little girl ané 
her playmates. 


** More about Buz-Buz,"’ by Charles Stuart Prat: 
Continuing the interesting adventures of a housefly 


A Characteristic Serial, by Margaret Johnson 
Prettily illustrated by the author. 


Original Nursery Rhymes and Jingles, by Miss § 
C. Sylvester. 


Special Stories, Albert Bigelow Paine. 
Quaint Fairy Tales, Poems, Bright Illustrations, 


and a host of other good features, by favorite con- 
tributors to child literature. 


Little Men ana Women. 


(EsTaBiisHeD 1880) 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 
FROM 7 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


$1.00 a year. 10 cents a copy. 


The 1898 volume contains : 

**Going with the Big Boys,’’ by Kate Upson 
Clark. A serial story full of interesting incidents in 
the life of a manly “‘little’’ boy. 

**In Glass-Man Land,’’ by Rev. Adolph Roeder 
A tale of thrilling adventure in a strange land. 


‘*Talking Birds,’’ by Mary Catherine Crowley 
More amusing anecdotes about Frolic and his bird 
friends. 


‘* When Grandfather's Grandfather was a Boy,"’ 
by Elbridge S. Brooks. What the girls and boys did 
in Revolutionary times, 


Twelve True Natural History Stories, which will 
be sure to interest every live boy and girl. 


Instructions for Fancy Work for the girls. 
Queer Toys that amuse foreign children. 
Other Contributions, from time to time, by 


Harriet Prescotr Sporrorp, 


Saran Sipney, 
Marion PickKeRING, 


Hecen Bott, 
and other well-known writers. 


CHARLES E. GRAFF, Pus isHer, 


150 Nassau Street, New York, 


ODICALS, 1898. 


and 


PERI 


Read the figures given, 


RNAL one year, with any of the periodicals 


MONTHLIES ( Continued. ) 
Periodicals Price for Both 
» ($4), 5.60 
Harper's Magazine, (#4), 

Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 

Popular Science Monthly, 

The Forum, (83), 

North American Review, 

St. N 


The Century Magazine 


icholas, ($3) 

Review of Reviews, (#2.5 
Trained Motherhood, (#1), 
Scattered Seeds, (0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, (#1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
Little Men and Women, ($1), 


2.35 
2.90 
2.20 
2.90 


* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 


will | give prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are 


through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate given under the heading ** 


wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered 
price for both.’ 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


Classified as relighouls: i the Atgeritan Mbaispapet 
Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, . . . One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
4 circulation of 10,000 or more each issue... . . Each copy is 
read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 
to the inmates of less fortunate homes. These publications 
are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 
pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


* Ne ww y ork. 


Dp PHILADELPHIA READING RAILWAY. 
| 
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ee Revie w of Reviews, 


The oie te shoe, Best Shes 
YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 








ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL 
BALLASTED. 


NO SMOKE. 


RAILS. STONE 


Just Received from England __ 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea Can- 
nisters in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, which are filled sn 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED T 
PRICE, SEVENTY PIV E “CENTS EACH. 
If four of them are — to the same address 


we will pay the expr 
Scenic Reading Route to 


WILMA S. INGRAM, > digs 
S. F. BALDERSTON’S Som weet aa eae eigen 


» SHAMO- 
will continue the business of KIN, 


WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


TRAINS 


; oe Second Street, 
PHILAD’A, PA. 





Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY- TOU RS 


CONDUCTED 


Special Trains of sof Superior Equipment 


CALIFORNIA 


January 8, $335, including all expenses for 18 days 
through California. 


Popaler Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Mester Sts. 
P.& R.R.R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST Bir.» OF 


LEHIGH AND cS O AL FREE BURNING 

za seghene —, 
© AQUILA J. LINVILL, 

Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 





February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour,) 
March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


January 25, February 8, February 22, March 8. 


January 27, $310. 
$335- 


Rate, $48. 


Also Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, 
and Richmond. 


For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant Genera 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 

J. B. HUTCHINSON, 


General, Manager. 


J. R. WOOD, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. | 


SCHOOL | 


33d YEAR. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes, founded by 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, A. M., Ph.D., 1865. 


THREE FULL COURSES: 
Business, 
Shorthand & Typewriting, 
English. 


Call or send for Year Book. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


Record Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Graduates Assisted to Positions. 
39 Gad ADC ad CONC Crd DLA LS LADLAD LAS GANCA GS CAD Cd CDS Cd CAS 
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Clement A, Weedautt. 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW BOOKLETS. 
Among the Rushes. 
What is the World. 
Not Changed but Glorified. 
Above are uniform with 
Peter Noddy. 
Tommy’s Friend. 
The Seed and the Prayer. 
What the Sparrow Chirps. 
Light After Darkness. 
My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
Thou Art My God. 
Making ten in the set. Price, 5 cents each ; 
full set 45 cents. 


FRIEND’S BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a, 


GEORGE B. COCK, 


Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


39-56-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 





F ae INTELLIGENCER 


The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
knowa. Actual tests show it goes one- 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
a 
Mortgages, 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS | 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Rea! Estate 
deposits 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 


With perfect security. 


Rents, Sales, etc., et 





Interest allowed on 





Collection of interest and principal attended to 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., 
Josern Weester, Wn 
President 


without 


Neb. 
Wesster, 
Cashier. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT ST. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 
Interest allowed on Deposits 
insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 

Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President 
JOHN F. LEWIS, lice-President 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS 

Charles S. Hinchman, 
Edward S. Sayres, 
]. Bolton Winpenny, 
Elwood Becker, 
Edwin S. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin, 
Warren G. Griffith, 
Haines. 


$500,000.00 

250,000.00 

50,000.00 

25,592.05 

litles to Real Estate 
Loans made on Mort- 
Surety entered for Ad- 








Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
on Lucas, 

. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 

John F. Lewis, 
Thomas R. Gill, 

Howard L 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


} 
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‘EUGENE E. NICE, 








THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST ‘AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—eceiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn. 
Bchentine Codie: ‘Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. “Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 
: P } Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a euert from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE;; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has AssETS OF THIRTY MILLIONs and a SURPLUS of 
over 344 MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE 'NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE Gl et AR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND ‘o 1 RUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, ua Ff Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Tatate, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jz., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. EB. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres’t. ALBERT ATLEE JaCKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t. 
WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 
GEORGE oo. BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM 
FRANCIS I. ay 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


JOHN C. SIMS, 


PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINGOM, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 


WILLIAM H . JENKS, 


Webster’s 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 
Invaluable in the Home, School, and Office. 


The Choicest 
Christmas Gift 


Ly VARIOUS STYLES OF 
BINDING, 


The Best for Practical Use 
BECAUSE 

Words are easily found. Pronunciation is 
easily ascertained. Meanings are easily 
learned. The growth of words is easily 
traced, and because excellence of qu: 
rather than superfluity of quantity ¢ 
terizes terizes its eve every Ty department. 


PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- | 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
er ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


. S. Wiltberger, Prop. 233 N. ad St., Phila., Pa 


ee ee 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


D sying small so-called 

ebster tes." All authentic 

abridgments of Webster s International Diction- 

ary in the various sizes bear our on 
the front cover as shown in the cuts. 


grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual) free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





